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A book of extraordinary valueand interest 
upon the most absorbing Question of the 
Day. 

“Whatever may be the individual opinion 
of the reader on the question, this book can- 
not fail to make an impression 8s an indica- 
tion of a force in the Negro Nation that can- 
not safely be deceived or ignored.” 

—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

This volume enables the reader to see the 
situation as it appears to intelligent negroes, 
and to determine somewhat the possibilities 
of the race. 

—Chicago Chronicle. 
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ARCHIBALD H GRIMKE, 


lawyer and author, was born fifty-five years ago near Charleston, S.C. He 
is a graduate from Lincoln University and from the Harvard Law School. 
He was at one time editor of The Hub Newspaper. Boston, and special writer 
on the Boston Herald and the Boston Traveler. In 1894 he was appointed 
United States Consul to San Domingo which position he filled with credit for 
four years. Heis author of the Life of William Loyd Garrison and the 
Life of Charles Sumner. Both of these books were published by a thorough- 
ly first class publishing concern, Funk and Wa nall of New York. Mr. 
Grimke is a type the successful colored lawyer in this country. He is at 
pres nt President of the American Negro Academy. 
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Joun S. DURHAM 


Mrs. 


WILLIAM PICKENS 


PROF. 


LEWI 





is a distinguish d Negro lawyer of Philadelphia. The information he gives 
on conditions in San Domingo is first hand, as he was one time Minister to 
San Domingo from this country. He is now lawyer for the Spanish Treaty 
Claims to 1epresent the United States government and is filling his position 
with credit. 
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Mary CHURCH TERRELL 

is one of the t rightest and most prominent women of the zace. She is the 
loving wife of that eminent jurist, Judge Terrell of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Terrell is a graduate from the co!lege department of Oberlin College 
which school later conferred upon her the degree of A. M. She is a splen- 
did teacher, a woman with excellent literary talent and a noted lecturer. 
Her article in this number shows up the social side of colored Washington. 
Her other articles during the year will be on more serious su‘ jects. 


we 


is a popular senior at Yale University. The paper we publish is the oration 
which Mr. Pickens delivered at the University last year when he won the 
celebrated Ten Eyck Prize. He is making a remarkable record at school as 
a keen analizer and an eloquent speaker. 
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JOHN W. HuBERT 
of the Atlanta Baptist College contributes to this number a1 interesting 
paper on Stone Mountain and Vicinity. He is the science professor at the 
above named institution and has made a specialty of Geology. He is a very 
young man who is destined to make a great teacher. His article is both 
popular and scientific. 
Nal » 

s B. MoorE ' 

is both Bachelor of Arts, a Master of Arts, and a D ctor of Philosophy, bav- 
ing received the first two degrees from Fisk University and the last from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Moore is at present Dean of the Teachers’ 
College o‘ Howard University and instructs classes composed of the very 
best teachers of Washington City and elsewhere. He is greatly in demand 
as a conductor of teachers’ institutes and Summer Schools. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


the Orient is still wrapped in flame 
and thunder. Japanese success so far 
has been meteoric. The continual ham- 
mering of Togo’s fleet at the gates of 
Port Arthur, Russia’s mighty Gibral- 
tar, has all but 


fortress. 


shattered the almost 
impregnable Rumors = art 
afloat that Russia is preparing to evac- 
With an inhospi 
table Manchurian winter still prevail- 
continually 


uate this stronghold. 
ing, with Togo’s | ships 
puking forth steel and fire upon Port 
Arthur and reduced to siege or star- 
vation rations, nobody wonders _ that 
the Russian general, Stoessel, prepar 
valise, 


packing his swears 


will die by their guns 


atory to 
that his men 
rather than abandow the place. It is 
the cry of desperation, the call to Alex- 
ieff to look out for his fragment to 
come into Harbin any day. The month 
has been one of uncertaintees, of guess- 
The 
newspaper censorship has been so per- 
fect that the world has been obliged 
to wait a week at a time for anything 


es and rumors in the war zone. 


like a positive statement from corres- 


pondents. 


After the — brilliant 
victories of the Japs 
at Port Arthur and 
Chemulpo Admiral Togo established a 
Port Arthur. This shut 
out from the operations what was left 
of the Port Arthur squadron. The 
Vladivostok squadron was ice bound 
at that northern town and the Black 
Sea fleet is still kept in the Black Sea 


Operations up 
to March [5th 


blockade at 


because the Porte refuses to allow it to 
This 


transport her 


pass through the Dardanelles. 
leaves Japan free to 
troops on the high seas unmolested. 
To attract attention to Port Arthur the 
Japs have kept up a continual bom- 
bardment from the sea, while 
have been landed on tthe 

Peninsula, in Chemul- 
po and Chinnampo, and as_ far 


tr¢ OPS 
Liaotung 
Korea at 


north as the southern 
Siberia at Posiette Bay. 
ed that 100,000 men have been landed 
in Korea by the Japanese. Chinnam- 


extremity of 
It is estimat- 


po is now ice free and has become the 
Japs. 
This is probably 150 miles north of 


principal landing place of the 


Chemulpo and is much nearer the field 
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where the first big land engagement is 
likely to take place. There was a very 
insignificant land engagement between 
a Jap infantry and a Russian cavalry 
on February 29th, at Ping Yang, mid- 
way between Seoul and the Yalu Riv- 
er. The Russians were driven from 
the field. On the same day the Japs 
bombarded Port Arthur and further 
damaged the Russian fleet. A torpe- 
do boat was sunk and two Russian 
ships were damaged. On the 6th of 
March the Japs, at a distance of five 
and one-third miles, bombarded Vladi- 
vostok. A bombardment at such a dis- 
tance was not expected to be 
effective. 


very 
It was for the purpose of lo- 
cating the shore defenses and to ascer- 
tain whether the Vladivostok squadron 
was in port or not. The Russians 
were on to the game and refused to 
answer but the Japs were pretty sure 
that the fleet had left the harbor. If 
the fleet is out of the harbor, the mys- 
tery is as to its whereabouts. On the 
25th of February Togo tried to bottle 
up the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. 
Several transports loaded with stone 
were hurriedly towed toward the nar- 
row entrance of the harbor for the pur- 
pose of being sunk across the narrow 
channel. The Russians let loose all of 
their shore batteries as well as big guns 
from their ships upon these transports 
and sunk them before they had gotten 
to the place where the Japs wanted to 
sink them. Admiral Stark’s fleet seems 
to be in about the same 
as Cervera’s fleet was at 


condition 
Santiago 
during the Spanish American war. 
The enemy has tried to bottle him 
up and now it is rumored that Admir- 
al Makaroff, the new commander, in- 
tends to sally forth soon and_ risk 
battle. It is thought that the fleet 
will meet the same fate as did Cerve- 
ra’s if it dares to leave the harbor. 
There was a fierce engagement be- 
tween the torpedo flotillas on March 
9th. It was the first time crafts of 


this kind had ever engaged each other 
at sea. It was a hot battle in which 
each side lost a torpedo boat. On the 
next day the Japs renewed the bom 
bardment of the port and so accurate 
were their shots that both the shore 
defences and the ships suffered se 
verely. A day or two later another 
attack was made on Port Arthur in 
which it is reported that 3800 Russians 
were killed. Up to date the Japanese 
have a decided advantage in the war, 
having practically disabled one Russian 
squadron and at the same time suc- 
ceeded in landing 
troops in 


numbers of 
Korea without difficulty. 


great 


Statecraft Japan has been 
in Play equally successful in 

the field of diplo- 
macy as on the field of battle. Last 
month a treaty was concluded with 


Korea which gave the Mikado a pro- 
tectorate over the “Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm.” This insures the Japs 
both the friendship and aid of the 
Koreans during the war. 
tests that the 
der duress but 
that the seck to thwart 
Japan in carrying out the treaty. For 
a while it 


Russia pro 
treaty was made un 
there is no evidence 
powers will 
seemed as if international 
complications would be brought on 
The Madjur, a Russian gunboat, was 
caught in the mouth of the Yangste- 
Kiang River by a Japanese war ship 
and by the rules of neutrality it could 
only remain there a few hours. If 
the Madjur had steamed out of the 
river, she would have been sunk by 
the Japanese war 
stayed over time. 
thorities decided 
that the boat 
was. 


vessel. So she 
The French au- 
with the 
could where it 
China ordered the boat to leave. 
The Russians did not 
out to meet the Japs; 
to disarm the 


Russians 
remain 


dare to steam 
so they agreed 
Madjur and allow 
her to remain where she was during 
the war. This was agreeable to all con- 
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cerned. In Manchuria Viceroy Alex- 


ieff has issued a proclamation virtu- 
ally commanding the inhabitants to 
assist Russia in the war. The 
will watch — the 


world 
progress of the 
war with much concern. The mist 
of secrecy that shrouds the east 
is likely to be raised soon. The hos- 
tile forces are facing each other on 
the two banks of the Yalu. It ap- 
pears as if, like thunder, a great bat- 
tle will break forth in the defiles and 
mountain fastnesses of southern Man- 
churia. <A war for the hegemony of 
the East is on. It is a battle to the 
death between [astern Occidentalism 
and Western Orientalism. 


Two Supreme The people of the 
Court Decisions United States 


won in the great rail- 


have 


road merger suit that was instituted 
by Attorney-General Knox last De 
cember. In the supreme court on the 
14th day of last month an opinion was 
handed down which upheld the decis 
ion of the circuit court of Minnesota 
in every particular. The case was 
against a corporation in New Jersey. 
the Northern Securities Company; a 
Minnesota, the Great 
Northern Railway Company; 


corporation of 
a corpo- 
ration of Wisconsin, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company and _ also 
against several prominent financiers, in- 
cluding Jas. J. Hill and J. P. Morgan. 
The object of the suit was to secure 
a perpetual injunction against these 
companies restraining them from form- 
ing a pool and operating as one com- 
pany and to enforce the Sherman anti- 
trust law which prohibits monopolies 
that destroy competition, The com- 
panies above named had combined in 
to a mighty trust to control the com- 
merce of the great Northwest. This 
giant corporation being left unham- 
pered, would have had at its mercy all 
the travel and the freight interests of 
the northwest and a large part of the 


Pacific shipping interests. To have up- 
held this vast combination would have 
been the first step towards the encour- 
agement of the formation of a 
railroad merger to control the eutire 
commerce of the country. The decis- 
ion of the court means the dissolution 
of the merger. The opinion handed 
down was concurred in by five of the 
judges while four dissented. On the 
23rd of February the Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion in the case of 
Giles W. Jackson against the Board 
of Registration of Montgomery coun- 
citizen 


ty, Alabama. Jackson was a 


prior to the adoption of the new 
State Constitution but was denied rcg- 
constitution. 
Stripped of superfluities, he was _ not 
allowed to register because he is a Ne- 


istration under the new 


gro. Jackson fought the case up 
through the State courts to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
first time the case came under the at- 
tention of the court it avoided its duty 
by the veriest technicality. It refused 
to act in the premises on the ground 
that Jackson was attacking a consti- 
tution and at the same_ time ask- 
ing the court to uphold his rights 
under that constitution. Now, when 
Jackson attacks the new  Consti- 
tution of Alabama outright, a new 
subterfuge had to be invented. 
So, by Medieval hair-splitting logic, the 
court decided that the question was 
political and not judicial and therefore 
that the court has no jurisdiction in 
the case. In handing down the opin- 
ion in the merger case the court held 
that “Every corporation created by a 
state is necessarily subject to the su- 
preme law of the land. * * * It 
would be extraordinary if the court, 
in executing the act of Congress, 
could not lay hands upon that com- 
pany and prevent it from doing that 
which, if done, will defeat the act of 
short, the 
court may make any order necessary 


Congress.  * * In 
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to bring about the dissolution or sup- 
pression of and illegal combination that 
That 
is the opinion of the court on a mere 


restrains interstate commerce.” 


law made by Congress relative to com- 
merce. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments belong to the Constitu- 
tion of the Union and therefore are 
fundamentals. Why does it not hold 
good that every constitution created 
by a state is necessarily subject to the 
supreme law of the land? Why does 
the court hold “extraordi- 
nary” for a attempt to 
override the laws of Congress in mat 
ters of and that the court 
must see to it that the company does 


that it is 
company to 


commerce 


not “defeat the act of Congress,” and 
yet in a case where half of the citizens 
of a state are disfranchised in direct 


violation of the very Constitution, the 
court finds nothing extraordinary 
about it and cannot find jurisdiction 
from “‘de- 
feating the purpose of the Constitu- 
tion ?” 


to prohibit certain people 


In short, why may the “court 
not make any order necessary to bring 
about the dissolution or suppression of 
an illegal constitution that restrains 
citizens of the United States from vot- 
ing?’ Tell us how it is that the courts 
can enforce “the acts of Congress” in 
the different states and cannot enforce 
the Constitution which is in every re- 


spect above Congress? To an ordi- 
nary layman there seems to be a gro- 
tesque piece of inconsistency _ here. 
[It is up to these judicial Columbuses 
to discover a few more continents of 
subterfuges. Their San-Salvador is 
not enough. 

The Supreme If any Negro enter- 
Court and tained hopes that 
Congress Congress had the 


right to and was 
ready to interfere with the South in its 
wholesale disfranchisement of the race, 
his hopes must have been seriously 
shaken by the report of the house elec- 
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tion committee in passing upon a con 
test between a Negro and a white man 
from South Carolina last month. Dantz 


ler, a wealthy colored man, contest 
ed for the seat in Congress which 
Lever occupied. Dantzler claimed 
that a sufficient number of colored 
men offered to vote for him at the 


polls to have given him a vast major 
itv but were not allowed to vote. H¢ 
claims that the election was fraudulent. 
The house committee in its report says 
that South Carolina 
deprived of his rights to vote can ap 


“any citizen in 


ply for redress to the proper court and 


on up to the supreme court of the 
United States. A decision of that 
court would be binding but a decision 
from the house would not be consid 


ered binding or in any way establish 


ing a precedent.” Here we have two 


great g 


branches of the government try 


ing to dodge the issue, each trying 


to shift responsibility to the other. 
The two cases are in the last analysis 
one and the same. They both  seel 


to test the validity of the war amend- 
ments to the constitution. The failurs 
of Congress and the Supreme Court to 
act in the matter shows a pitiful and 
cowardly shrinking from duty. 


Ohio’s Ohio has turned bar- 
Diabolism barian. Negrophobia, 

the ugliest feature of 
the age, has mainfested itself in a 
terrible manner in a_ section of 
the country to which = slaves once 
fled for freedom. On Sunday night, 
March 6th, Richard Dixon, a Ne 
gro shot and = mortally wounded 


Charles Collins, a white policeman at 
Springfield. 
rest 


Collins was trying to ar 
Dixon who had either shot or cut 
a colored woman named Anna Corbin. 
Dixon at once gave himself up to the 
authorities and was lodged in jail. 
Monday night a mob of probably 400 
white men 


went to the jail and se- 


cured the Negro with comparatively 








no trouble. The sheriff says that he 
“pleaded with the mob” to let the law 
take its course. As might be expected, 
the mob paid no attention to argu- 
ments. The Negro was shot in the 
jail yard. Then the body was taken 
to one of the most popular thorough- 
fares of Springfield and hanged to a 
telegraph pole. As if it some 
regularly arranged target practice, the 
mob shot at the body for half an hour, 
joking leisurely with each other while 
they reloaded their pistols. During all 
this time Mayor Bowlus seems to have 
been soundly sleeping at his home. 
Altho there is a local militia at Spring- 
field, not a soldier appeared on the 
scene until the mob had tasted Dix- 
on’s blood. Here a man was lynched 
without being molested by even the 
police, altho the news had been sent 
abroad that he would be lynched sev- 
eral hours before. On Tuesday night 
the mob gathered again and set fire to 
the Levee, a section of the city where 
the colored people live. If the fire 
company appeared on the scene we 
have no record of it, and a large num- 
ber of colored people’s homes 
burned to the ground. Troops appear- 
ed on the scene Tuesday night and at 
once understood their duty to be to 
prohibit Negroes from setting the 
torch in reprisal to sections of the city 
where white people lived. Here 
have one Negro lynched because he 
killed a and hundreds of 
them burned homes because 
they happened to be black. A _ holo- 
caust of revenge swept oper the city 
and the reign of hoodlumism was in- 
augurated in a_ well-regulated Ohio 
community. Not a whit behind- 
hand in the work of lyfiching, incen- 
diarism and rioting, these notherners 
have given to the world a_ hideous 
spectacle. Whither are we going? A 
child first placed the torch to the Levee 
section and the next day a crowd of 
white school boys had a mock lynch- 


were 


were 


we 


white man 
out of 
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ing over a colored boy. 
seems to be dawning when 


The day 

lynchers 
will be received with uproarious wel- 
come in the halls of Congress. We are 
sounding for the depths of diabolism. 


The Life Saver 
Vardaman 


A lynching was on 
the program at Bates- 
ville, Miss., February 
27th, for the evening’s entertainment 


of the rabble. 


Invitations had been 


sent out freely and it appeared 
that His Excellency, the Governor, 
who had hitherto openly sanctioned 


lynchings, was semi-officially notified 
of the occasion and probably invited 
to participate. The matter was made 
so public, New York and London be- 
ing notified hours ahead of time, that 
Vardaman decided to prevent the 
lynching and thereby earned the plaud- 
its from civilization for one decent act. 
He ordered out a company of militia 
and taking a special train, saved the 
Negro. This ought to make Governor 
Herrick of Ohio feel like voluntarily 
going to jail for five years. There is 
nothing to make us believe that Var- 
daman values a Negro’s life at all. 
Either his conscience smote him when 
he thought of the mischief his vile 
campaign speeches had stirred up or he 
was tired of such severe criticisms 
both north and south and wanted some 
praise. But whether it was a side show 
or a pricking conscience, the result is 
very commendable. It saved Missis- 
sippi from another exhibition of sa- 
vagery. But a governor who can, 
during his canvass for election, prom- 
ise the poor whites if elected to close 
the school house doors against Negro 
children, take away the horses and top 
buggies from Negro citizens and de- 
erade the Negroes in every way pos- 
sible, and who even now vetoes a bill 


to give a Negro school at Holly 


Springs a little appropriation, sending 
the bill back with the mendacious as- 
sertion that education does the Negro 





no good—such a man ought to be will- 
ing to have one decent act recorded 
to his credit while he lives. 


Another Victim On 
at the Stake 


February 19th, 
Glenco Bays, a Ne- 
gro,was hunted down 
and burned at the stake near Crossett, 
Ark. Bays shot and killed J. D. Ste- 
phens, a white deputy sheriff. Blood- 
hounds were placed on Bay’s track and 
he was found in a well. The mob 
dragged him forth, tied him to a stake, 
piled bushes around him and applied 
the torch. This crime occurred in a 
state from which a little while ago, 
went one Bishop Brown of the Epis- 
copal church (white) to 
advocate lynching. 


Boston to 


The Hearst The last month has 
Presidential revealed the fact that 
Boom William Randolph 


Hearst is making such a_ herculean 
effort to secure the democratic nomi- 
nation for the presidency _ that 
few conservative democrats of the 
country are becoming alarmed lest 
the national conventiow should be 
captured by this sensational journal- 
ist. While he is pushing his nomina- 
tion in the South, still he is exerting 
most of his energy in the North and 
West, for it is pretty certain that the 
South is for anybody that the St. 
Louis convention puts up. Mr. 
Hearst is a multi-millionaire and is 
boldly trying to buy his way to the 
White House. He considers the Dem- 
ocratic party a poor, venal lot to 
whose heart he can find his 
through his money bags. He has paid 
agents in every state in the country 
and he is as yet the most conspicuous 
candidate that has shown his head in 
the party. Nearly 500 newspapers, 
mostly country weeklies, have declar- 
ed for him; 200 Hearst Clubs have 
been organized in different states; the 
only state delegation yet chosen, the 


way 
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Rhode Island delegation is for him; and 
five national committeemen have en- 
dorsed him. The conservatives have 
found out that such headway is not to 
be ignored but reckoned with. Hearst 
has no qualifications whatever to fit 
him to hold the exalted position of 
president of the United States. Men- 
tally a sot, the personification of radi- 
calism run mad, a pampered jade 
the publication of whose biography 
would increase the circulation 
literature,—this sensual and 
epicurean knight of 
ism” has 

stupendous 


of ob- 
scene 
“yellow journal- 
instituted one of the most 

vote-buying campaigns 

Hearst's 
audacity, coupled with his limited suc- 


known to American history. 


cess merely reflects the amazing de 
gree to which the ideals of the Amer- 
can people have degenerated since the 
advent of this sordid commercial age. 


We have gone mad after a_ kind 
of industrialism which js disso 
ciated from all the nob] elements 


of national well-being. it would be 
an unspeakable humiliation to Roose 
velt to have to run against a candidate 


of the Hearst variety. 


The Panama 
was ratified by the 
United States Senate 

last month by a vote of 66 to 14. This 

secures to the United States a strip 


The Panama 
Canal Treaty 


treaty 


across the isthmus 


through which the canal will be dug. 


ten miles broad 


The United States guarantees the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Pan 
ama, which gives the little republic 


a permanent place among the nations 
of the world. The president has issued 
a proclamation carrying into effect the 
provisions of the treaty and appointed 
a board of able engineers to start up 
the work as soon as possible. It is 
significant that we have heard nothing 
of the war which Colombia was going 
to wage on us as soon as the treaty 


was ratified. The canal when finished 
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will be the most gigantic waterway 
ever constructed by man. 

The Mormon ‘The evidence 
Effrontery 


brought 
out in the Committee 
of Congress on  Pri- 
Elections in the trial of 
Senator Reed Smoot discloses the fact 


vileges and 


that Mormonism, with all of its dirty 
harems, still holds sway in Utah. Mr. 
Smith, the titular head of the Mormon 
Church, confessed that he was, in open 
violation of both the laws of his state 
and church, living with five wives and 
that he had eleven children by them 
since 1890, when the manifesto pro- 
hibiting polygamy was issued. Smith 
with brazen effrontery declared that he 
would suffer the penaltv’of the law be- 
fore he would desert his wives. The 
examination of other witnesses 
brought out the fact that 
is exceedingly common in Utah and 
that the church members still secretly 


polygamy 


teach and openly practice it. It was 
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also brought out that Senator Smoot 
had to get the permission of the Church 
to run for the Senate and that Smoot’s 
duty to his Church is above everything 
else. These “apostles” 
for the laws of God, man or the 
Church. They have builded a hierar- 
chy on the ravings of an old adulterer 
who sanctioned as being high and 
holy, unmodified bestiality. Smoot is 
not a polygamist but he is a Mormon. 


care nothing 


The Government The Government has 
House Cleaning succeeded in convict- 

ing the ringleaders 
of the conspiracy to defraud the Unit- 
ed States in the Post-office Depart- 
ment. The trial ended last month in 
the conviction and sentencing of Mach- 
en, the two Groff brothers and 
Lorenz. All four were sentenced to 
fined 
The cases have been appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Court. In spite of 
the fact that the investigation was the 
most thorough and searching that the 
department has ever had, the Demo- 
crats, starving for an issue, insisted 
that there were “rascals higher up.” 
They declared that some facts were 
withheld that Congress ought to have. 
Chairman Overstreet of the House 
Post Office Committee sent to the 
Postmaster General a request for “all 
information” which Mr. Bristow could 
furnish relative to improper relations 
any government officials had had with 
the department. Mr. Bristow merely 
complied with the request. The report 
contained the names of 151 senators 
and representatives who had used their 
influence for their home constituents 
to secure either exorbitant rents, high 
salaries unmerited, or who had them- 
selves contrary to law, rented the gov- 
ernment their own buildings for post- 


two years imprisonment anid 
$10,000. 


offices. Both Democrats and Repub- 
licans were enmeshed in Bristow’s 
dragnet. The: effect was electrical. 


Congress was thrown into a whirlwind 
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of fury and Democrats and Republi- 
cans vied with each other in abusing 
Messrs. Bristow and Payne. One re- 
publican member went so far as to 
nominate Speaker Cannon for the 
presidency. The scent of mischief was 
strong and the Democrats cheered as 
heartily as the Republicans. They 
thought they smelled republican divi- 
sion. Two days were consumed with 
sensational speeches and savage at- 
tacks on the department. It is true 
that there was no dishonor connected 
with what some of the congressmen 
did. They were at the greatest guilty 
of only technical wrongs. But it is 
equally true that others are guilty of 
flagrant violations of the law. The fel- 
lows were caught with the goods. A lot 
of their frenzy was to merely muddy 
the water and save their faces. A 
Cor~ressional Committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate its accused mem- 
bers. 
Maryland’s Another state has turn- 
Retrogradation ed the dial hand of 
civilization back in 
Last month the legisla- 
ture of Maryland passed a bill by a 
strict party vote ostensibly to restrict 
the suffrage, purposely to disfranchise 
the Negro. The passage of the bill 
is simply the reSults of the wicked, 
race-hating campaign carried on in the 
state last year by Senator Gorman. 
Mr. Gorman was assisted in his pirat- 
ical canvass by most of the Demo- 
cratic papers of the state and espe- 
cially by that little magazine, “The 
Hobby,” which is dignified to be call- 
ed a mere catalog of lies. It continually 
published the most untruthful statis- 
tics and the harshest criticisims of the 
Negro that an ingenius Annanias could 
invent. Had Lincoln been living last 
fall he must have expired in indigna- 
tion at the way “The Hobby” pretend- 
ed to quote him. It was much like 
the devil tampering with holy water. 


its borders. 





But the bill passed the legislature and 
has gone to Gov. Warfield who no 
doubt wili sign it. Thus Maryland, a 
border state, under the very shadow 
of the dome of the Capitol, has follow- 
ed in the wake of Mississippi, Louis- 
lana, South Carclina, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Virginia. 


The Tuskegee The thirteenth 
Negru 
Conference kegee Negro Confer- 
ence was held at Tuskegee on the 17th 
of February. This is a gathering which 


annual 
session of the Tus- 


is seeking for the moral and material 
betterment of our people. The last 
gathering was largely attended by N 

groes from all the walks of life and 
by a number of representative white 
people. The reports showed progress 
along moral and industrial lines and 
were exceedingly encouraging to the 
promoters of the Conference. Mr. 
Emmett J. Scott will give a complete 
account of the Conference in our next 
number. 

Other News A crisis is eminent in 
Tersely Told in the English Cabi 
net. The govern 
ment’s majorities have dwindled down 
to a very small number. The Liberals 
defeated the government on a vote one 
day last month but Premier Balfour 
refused to resign. He said it was a 
chance vote on a minor question. 

A disastrous fire swept through a 
section of Rochester, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 26th destroying two million dol- 
lars worth of property. 

The white people of Columbus, Ga., 
have erected a monument over the 
grave of Bragg Smith, an old Negro, 
who lost his life trying to save the 
life of Robert L. Johnson, the City 
Superintendent of Public Works. The 
base of the monument is of Georgia 
marble while the two upper pieces are 
of Vermont marble. On the west side 
of the monument is this inscription: 














“Honor and fame from no condition 
rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honor 
lies.” 

On March 2nd five persons were 

burned to death and over 75,000 acres 
swept by flames in Kiowa and Coman- 
che Counties, Oklahoma. The ad- 
vance line of the fire was two miles 
in length and the city of Lawton nar- 
rowly escaped the flames. 
Roosevelt and The impression that has 
Cleveland gained currency for 
sometime that what 
has become known as the “Roosevelt- 
Washington dinner incident,” was to 
be a prominent feature of the Dem- 
ocratic campaign this fall, is not sus- 
tained by the events of the month, it 
having been developed by the debate 
in Congress that both parties have a 
similar record in the matter. On FKeb- 
ruary 29th, Mer. Scott of Kansas, in 
the course of a debate in the House of 
Representatives claimed that the Dem- 
ocrats were not consistent in their cri- 
ticism of President Roosevelt in that 
they had no criticism for Mr. Cleve- 
land, who while President, had enter- 
tained the late C. H. J. Taylor, the 
Recorder of Deeds in the District of 
Columbia at luncheon in the White 
House. Mr. Webb, of North Caro- 
lina wrote to Mr. Cleveland and from 
him received the 
which was read in the House with no 
little dramatic effect : 


following reply, 


Princeton, March 2nd, 1904. 

Hon. E. G. Webb, House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: It is a matter of small con- 
cern to me that a Mr. Scott has seen fit to 
use my name in a display of his evil pro- 
pensities on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In answer to your. inquiry, 
however, I have to say of is statement 
that the colored man, C. H. J. Taylor. took 
lunch with me at the White House, that it 
is a deliberate fabrication. As far as Mr. 
Taylor is concerned, I understand, prior to 
his appointment as Registrar of Deeds at 
Washington, he had served as an assistant 
in the office of the City Attorney at Kansas 
City. His nomination as Registrar was con- 
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firmed by the Senate and he served in that 
place with intelligence and efliciency. He 
has since died. Some people restrain them- 
selves from abusing the dead. My inqui- 
ries concerning Mr. Taylor before his ap- 
pointment, my observation of him during 
his incumbency, and the little I have known 
of him since, satisfy me that his character 
is very unjustly attacked in the diatribe 
of Mr. Scott. One charge is made against 
Mr. Taylor by Mr. Scott which he doubly 
clinches with truth when he declares “He 
was a black Negro.” I am led to doubt his 
familiarity with his subject when he adds, 
“As black as you ever saw.” 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The above would no doubt have 
served quite effectively to have left the 
onus, if there be any, on the Republi- 
cans, had not the Hon. Thos. E. Wat- 
son, ex-Minister of Congress butted 
in, as the phrase goes, and furnished 
undubitable proof that Mr. Cleveland 
had, so far as entertaining ladies and 
gentlemen of color was concerned, 
really set a precedent for President 
Roosevelt. Said Mr. Watson, “Mr. 
Cleveland invited Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Douglas to his wedding and 
they were both present at the White 
House reception which later followed.” 
The discussion in the House developed 
the real southern stand-point on the 
races eating and drinking together 
which was stated by Mr. Williams, the 
Democratic leader thus; that Mr. 
Roosevelt might with perfect freedom 
have dined Mr. Washington or any, 
one else, had he been in any other sta- 
tion than President of the United 
States, but that because of his exalted 
station, by so doing, he set an example 
to the whole country that the colored 
man was an equal. Mr. Williams’ ex- 
planation, and he speaks with author- 
ity has greatly clarified the atmosphere 
on this question and in effect gives 
full freedom to every one to entertain 
at dinner or otherwise whom they may 
elect, only the President of the United 
States must confine his invitations to 
white people. Mr. Williams’ exact 
language follows: 
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“Mr. Roosevelt as an individual has the 
right or liberty, at any rate, that any other 
citizen of America has, to eat with whom- 
soever he pleases—black, red, yellow, white 


or what not; educated, ignorant, or what 
not. I have nothing to do with it. No- 
body else has anything to do with it. But 


when you make it an official question, when 
your President does that as President of 
the United States, which he might, without 
right of complaint have done as an indi- 
vidual, it was done for one purpose only 
and that was to ‘carry the light of example’ 
to ‘the benighted South’, that does not be- 
lieve in social equality between the Negro 
and the White man.” 


The revival of the matter in Con- 
gress, has had the effect to reopen 
again the Washington-Roosevelt ‘in- 
cident and set the gossipers at work 
brushing up reminiscences. 

Mr. Watson’s charge that Cleveland 
dined Frederick brought 
forth the statement from one Mrs. 
Mary Tison Smith, a white woman oi 
Georgia but formerly of Pennsylvania, 
that Douglas was an Indian and not 
a Negro. Her statement has been met 
by counter statements from two white 
men who were personally acquainted 
with Mr. Douglas and who say that 
he was certainly a Negro. As a matter 
of fact it is far from true that Douglas 
was an Indian. One of the editors of 
the Voice of the Negro was pastor of 
the church in Baltimore of which 
Douglas was a member and had a 
long and intimate acquaintaince with 
the great abolitionist orator. He is 
satisfied by every consideration: that 
Douglas was half Negro. But return- 
ing to Mr. Cleveland, it is recalled 
that there appeared in the Washington 
Post in 1893, sometime after his second 
inauguration, a gossipy. article explain- 
ing the sudden dropping April 7th, 
1893 by the democratic senate of Mr. 
L. Q.C.Washington, their caucus nom- 
inee for the secretaryship and the sub- 
stitution by resolution of Mr. R. Cox. 
Mr. Washington was for years a prom- 
inent correspondent and enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of the demo- 
cratic senators as no other man_ of 


Douglas 
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his profession; and when the senate 


was to elect in December 1883 a new 
secretary, Mr. Washington was made 
the democratic candidate, tho his 
party was in the minority. Ten years 
later the democrats defeated Mr. Har- 


rison and secured a majority of the 
senate. Mr. Washington’s friends at 
once urged that, as he had been made 
the caucus nominee when there was no 
hope of election, consistency demanded 
that he should again receive the honor 
when it should be made effective. H 

As the 
story goes, a few days before April 7, 
1893, Mr. Cleveland sent for the l 
ing democratic senators to 
at the White 

had assembled, 


was made the caucus nominee. 


lea - 
visit him 


House, and when the 
Mr. Cleveland recall 
ed their action in making Mr. Wash 
ington the caucus nominee and further 
disclaimed any 
with the legislative branch of the gov 
ernment, but further said, it 


intention to interfere 


was ne 
cessary for the president to be con 
stantly dealing with the secretary, and 
for reasons he would explain, he re 
fused absolutely to hold any 
course with Mr. Washington. It is 
said—‘He then drew from his pocket 
a circular that had wide distribution 
throughout the South, signed by L. QO. 


inter- 


C. Washington in which Mr. Cleve 
land was violently assailed and _ the 
southern delegation urged not to aid 


in making him the party nominee since 
he was the only president from George 
Washington to 1892 who had insulted 
the wives and daughters of southern 
congressmen by inviting them to the 
White House to meet Negroes as their 
equals. Mr. Cleveland 
said to the leaders, “You 
him, but as he tried to 
upon me the 
men because I am 
treat every citizen 


social then 


may elect 
has invoke 


censure of my country- 


man enough to 


according to his 


merit, I serve notice now that I will 
have nothing to do with him.’” It is 


known that Washington, the caucus 
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nominee, was unceremoniously drop- 
ped and Mr. Cox, by resolution of the 
senate, was elected; and the foregoing 
It is fur- 
ther said, and we have before us the 


is given as the explanation. 


strongest of evidence that it is true, 
that had Mr. Scott named James Mat- 
thews of Albany, Mr. Cleveland’s nom- 
inee for recorder of deeds at Wash- 
ington during his first term, as the col- 
orde man whom Mr. Cleveland de- 
lighted to entertain at the White 
House, it would not have been possible 
for Mr. Cleveland to have written a 
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denial. The democrats are showing 


themselves to be exceedingly narrow 
and intolerant and altogether unstates- 
manlike in trying to make a mountain 
out of this mole hill of presidents din- 
ing with respectable and representative 
colored citizens, and Mr. Cleveland, by 
his condescension to deny that he din- 
ed with Taylor in order to humor the 
South in its bigotry, has given the 
impression that he entertained no Ne- 
gro at the White House. A _ more 
glittering half truth than his letter to 
Mr. Webb could not have been circu- 
lated. 


Che Dominican Republic and Her Revolutions 


By Archibald H. Grimke 


Santo Domingo in her small way is 
just now occupying a good deal of 
attention in the international world. 
And no wonder. For since the assas- 
sination of President Heureaux in the 
summer of 1899, revolution has_fol- 
lowed revolution there in quick suc- 
cession. The Heureaux Government 
was supplanted by the Jiminez Gov- 
ernment. It was in turn succeeded 
by that of General Vasqueth, which 
in due time made way for the govern- 
ment of General Wos y Gil. This last 
struggled along for a few months, and 
succumbed to the present 
ment headed by General 


govern- 
Morales. 
General Morales was hardly in posses- 
sion of the capital when two other rev- 
olutions broke out in different parts 
of the island almost simultaneously. 
Up to the present time (the end of 
January) the Morales Government has 
held its own successfully against the 
field, and bids fair to gain control of 
the country for a short period at least. 
The United States Government does 
not seem disposed to put on any par- 
ticular speed in giving its recognition 


to the present 
ment. 


provisional govern- 
Its experience has doubtless 
taught it that diplomatic haste in re- 
cognizing Dominican _ revolutionary 
governments in the past has resulted 
in diplomatic waste in more senses 
than one. For during the last five 
or six years our government has 
had several disputed claims of 
American citizens to consider and 
settle with the 
ment. 


Dominican Govern- 
The American Government 
through its able diplomatic represen- 
tative, Minister William F. Powell, 
entered with the Dominican govern- 
ment into negotiations in respect to 
some of these vexed questions. But 
in two or three instances before such 
negotiations could be concluded and a 
settlement reached, a revolution has 
interrupted the progress of the busi- 
ness by driving the Dominican end of 
the conference from power. Or it has 
happened as in the case of the San 
Domingo Improvement Company, that 
an agreement had actually been ar- 
rived at between the two governments 
for the settlement of this claim by a 
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reference of it to a board of arbitra- 
tion. But the arbitrators had hardly 
been named, one by each government, 
when the Dominican Government was 
upset by the present revolution head- 
ed by General Morales. Is the agree- 
ment made by our government with 
the Gil Government to be upset with 
the overthrow of that government? 
The government at Washington has 
rightly answered no. It will not al- 
low such an agreement to fall to the 
ground between the violent conten- 
tions of two Dominican governments. 
It will probably, therefore, insist upon 
the full recognition of all obligations 
and agreements entered into by pre- 
vious Dominican governments’ with 
the American government, as a sina 
qua non to the recognition of the Mo- 
rales government, or of any _ other 
Dominican government which may 
take the place of the Morales govern- 
ment, for that matter. 

The United States, through her citi- 
zens, has large invested interests in 
Santo Domingo. Most of the large su- 
gar plantations are either owned by 
American citizens, or else are worked 
by American capital. The supplies for 
these plantations are drawn to a great 
extent from this country. Every pound 
of sugar produced on Dominican soil, 
except what is retained for home con- 
sumption, finds a market in the United 
States. The Clyde Steam-ship Com- 
pany has a concession from the Dom- 
inican government, which gives it a 
practical monopoly of the carrying 
trade between that country and ours. 
A few years ago an American Corpo- 
ration, viz: The San Domingo Im- 
provement Company enjoyed the right 
of collecting the revenues of the little 
republic. It had its agents at every 
port of entry there, who collected the 
customs dues for the government. A 
part of these receipts it paid to the 
Dominican government to meet its 
current expenses, and a part it paid 


to national creditors as interest on 
the bonded debt of the country. This 
anomalous position of a foreign cor- 
poration collecting and disbursing the 
public revenues of an_ indepentent 
state could not endure unchallenged 
forever. As a matter of fact it surviv- 
ed but a short while the assassina- 
tion of President Heureaux, and the 
downfall of his government. It was 
the Heureaux government which 
had made the concession to the Ameri- 
can corporation, and with the pass- 
ing of its power, passed also the poli- 
tical conditions which made the San 
Domingo Improvement Company one 
of the institutions of the Dominican 
republic. 

It would be difficult under the most 
favorable circumstances, as_ things 
are done in that country, for the 
Dominican government to steer clear 
of disputes and differences between it- 
self and such important foreign inter- 
ests. In fact disputes and differences 
did arise between each of those in- 
terests and the Dominican 
ment. It grew sick of its bargain 


govern- 
with the Clyde Steam-ship Company, 
and in seeking by one device and 
another to nullify the advantages 
which that company enjoyed over 
other steam-ship lines, it brought it- 
self into controversy with the Amer- 
ican Owners of the concession. It 
has been compelled, by the firmness 
of our government in maintaining the 
claim of the Clydes to restore to the 
company its practical monopoly 
of the carrying trade, which 
was granted to it for a valuable con- 
sideration by the Heureaux Govern- 
ment, and which still has about ten 
more years of life before its expira- 
tion. The Dominican Government 
grew sick of its bargain with the San 
Domingo Improvement Company. 
also, and in seeking to evade 
its obligations got into trouble 


with that company likewise. 
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It has been led by the  firm- 
ness of our government in presenting 
the claim of the Company to refer 
the matter for settlement to a board 
of arbitrators, one American and one 
Dominican. It is just possible that 
Senor Galvan, the Dominican mem- 
ber,, may finally decline to act as he 
is the appointee of the Gil Govern- 
ment, which since the appointment 
has been overthrown by the Morales 
government, and that Judge George 
Gray of the United States Circuit 
Court may be empowered to act as 
sole referee in the premises. 

In view of such unsettled questions 
with the Dominican republic, and the 
rapid succession with which revolu- 
tion has followed there during the 
last few years, it behooves the gov- 
ernment at Washington to move 
slowly and with extreme caution be- 
fore it gives its recognition to revolu- 
tionary governments so markedly 
evanescent and _ kaleidoscopic. A 
revolutionary govérnment ought to 
be required to give undubitable proof 
of its claim to international recogni- 
tion, before it should be accorded that 
recognition and the standing in for- 
eign countries, Which such 
tion necessarily carries with it. Is 
its authority recognized generally by 
the people whom it purports to re- 
present? Has it restored order, does 
it protect life and property? If it be 
not able to give satisfactory evidence 
of its actual ability in these regards it 
is certainly not entitled to recognition, 
and ought not to receive it, for it is 
neither a government de jure nor de 
facto. It is in truth a sham govern- 
ment, a paper government without 
general authority and power to en- 
force its decrees outside of the place 
actually occupied by it. As a matter 
of fact, the Morales government, 
which is now seeking recognition at 
Washington, has not restored order, is 
apparently unable to protect property 


recogni- 
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and life, is not able to compel obedience 
to its mandates outside of the munici- 
pal limits of the city of Santo Domin- 
go, for I saw only a few days ago a ca- 
ble dispatch to the effect that the Am- 
erican owners of La Fe, a sugar plan- 
tation situated about four miles from 
that city, had been forced to call on 
the American Minister for protection 
against marauding bands of insurgents. 
At San Pedro de Marcoris, about forty 
miles distant from the capital, and the 
center of the sugar industry of the 
country, the situation was no _ less 
grave. Order has not been restored, 
peace seems still far off, while the 
lawlessness and violence of contend- 
ing factions in the town and vicinity 
are putting in jeopardy large American 
interests. At Puerto Plata the situa- 
tion is no less gloomy and threatening. 
In fact United States Marines have 
been. landed at each of these ports to 
protect American life and property. 


What is to be the conclusion of this 
epidemic of revolutions? The situa- 
tion created by them cannot possibly 
endure much longer with safety either 
to the foreign interests which have 
grown up in the country, or to the in- 
dependent existence of the country it- 
self. If the Dominicans do not put an 
end to these troubles and that speed- 
ily, and if affairs continue to go much 
longer from bad to worse as they have 
been going since the assassination of 
President Heureaux, something will 
happen in an international way which 
ought not to surprise the little island 
republic. If that republic does not or 
cannot put her house in order and keep 
it in order, the American Government 
will sometime undertake to perform 
this domestic service for her. Our 
government will interpose to protect 
American interests in that country, at 
the solicitation not only of its own 
citizens but at the solicitation of 
other fcreign governments, whose cit- 
izens have also interests there, calling 
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loudly for protection. <A provisional 
American protectorate over Santo 
Domingo may be followed by the 
establisment of a permanent one, or 
by annexation to the territorial do- 
mains of the great republic. Either 


horn of this delemma would prove fatal 
to the separate political existence and 
independence of the Dominican repub- 
lic, and would eventually prove not 
less fatal to those of the Haytian re- 
public also, which occupies about two 
fifths of the island and contains about 
three-fifths of the population. 

There is but one thing which can 
by this im- 


possibility avert 


any 


Santo Domingo, Ruins of San Franciscan Monastery. 


(From the 


the Dominican 


thing 


pending peril from 
requblic—but 


as I am 


one tar 
to that is 
a man strong enough to compel obe- 
to 


order, to give 


as 
able foresee and 
dience to his will, strong enough 
restore and maintain 
that distracted land and people peace 
by the 
such a man is not republican, 
sure, form. It not 


on the consent of the people but on 


sword. Government by 
to be 
save in does rest 
the prowess of the right arm of such a 


man. 


For it amounts practically to 
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dictatorship with the evils of such a@ 
rule and with its virtues 
While it does not pretend to 
give full liberty to the people, while 
not permit them more 
than the empty privilege of registering 
the will of their master at the polls, 


als ), 


even 


it does 


it does give them peace, it does secure 
to them stable government, law and or- 
der, well diluted, of with a 
infusion of tyranny. It 
all of these 
altho at 
to the country in morals and money. 
Such a the 
maintenance of a standing army, the 
maintenance of a spy-system with its 


course, 
strong does 
without 


a tremendous 


achieve things 


doubt, cost 


necessary tyranny means 


Four-Track News.) 


huge spiderlike web reaching out and 
attaching itself to every home, and the 
maitenance of a subtle reign of ter- 
ror which casts its shadow of nameless 
distrust and dread over every mind 
within the sphere of its influence and 
power. 

Such a tyrant president Santo Do- 
ningo had in General Ulisses 
who that country 
stable government by the sword for a 
period of about fifteen years. He was a 


once 
Heureaux, 


gave 


man of extraordinary gifts of mind. 
He came up from the people and was 
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ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. GEN. ULISSES 


A Former 
Santo Domingo. 


self-made. He spoke three languages, 
Spanish, l'rench, and English. He was 
born a diplomat, a born soldier, and a 
born ruler of men. He was absolutely 
fearless, had not a drop of coward- 
blood in his body. He knew his people, 
high, and low, as no other man knew 
them. He was a past-master in the art 
of duplicity and flattery. In action he 
was a man of iron, a bolt of thunder. 
He was the deftest of flatterers when 
he took up flattery as a means to reach 
his end to disarm his adversaries. 
He was the most merciless of destroy- 
ers when he elected .destruction as his 
instrument of government. Whatever 
was in his judgment the thing to give 
his people on any particular occasion, 
that he gave them with a generous and 
grim hand, whether those things were 
streets pageants, state balls, or money, 
positions, prison or death. He was a 
man of tireless energy, of sleepless 
vigilance. He toiled early and he toil- 
ed late at his desk at the palace or at 
his house, and he slept, if he slept at 


HEUREAUX, 
President of 


WILLIAM PICKENS. 


all, with one eye open and with one 
hand ever on his gun or sword. He 
trusted no one fully, but overlooked 
far and near with tigerlike eyes the 
actions of his attaches, whether those 
attaches constituted the members of 
his cabinet, the officers and men of 
his small gunboats, or the rank and 
file of his little army. On one occa- 
sion while I was in the country he 
executed his minister of war and the 
governor of Maconis with as little re- 
gard for the forms of law as he would 
have shown in the shooting of a private 
soldier, guilty of insubordination to his 
authority. He was indeed an iron man 
bearing aloft wherever he went an iron 
hand. But if he subverted the liber- 
ties of the people, and overthrew their 
constitution, he made life and prop- 
erty safe for all, except his enemies. 
It was a proud boast of his and a 
truthful one, that any man was able 
to travel from one end of the Domini- 
can republic to the other without be- 


ing molested, altho it was known 
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that he carried on his person many 
thousands in value. This surprising 
thing he did actually accomplish. So 
that tho he left his country poor 
and burdened with debt, he certainly 
made it safe for foreigners to live in 
it and to do business in it. 

Such another tyrant-president Santo 
Domingo sorely needs to-day. No 
other kind of man need apply as her 
ruler. Until such another strong man 
appears to take his place, long vacant, 
there will be no peace for her, no or- 
der, no security for the foreigner and 
his property within her gates. 
lution must go on following revolution 
in swift succession, the disorders of 
to-day making way for the anarchy of 
tomorrow, until Uncle Sam steps upon 
the scene to say “Hold-enough!” And 
whenever Santo Domingo shall have 
heard that fateful voice of command, 
Santo Domingo shall have heard then 
and there the knell] of her separate ex- 
istence as an independent state. A new 
era will thereupon dawn for her and 
for her sister-republic on the other side 
of the island also, an era which will in- 
troduce her people to American color- 
phobia, to the ruthless proscription 


Revo- 
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meted out with a measure heaping up 
and running over by the American 
white man to the American colored 
man, to the ruthless domination of the 
interests and aspirations of the color- 
ed race by those of the white race. 
Then will there be order and stable 
government in Santo Domingo, but 
there will appear for the first time 
there also cruel caste distinction, race 
contempt and insolence and plenty of 
them, race rule, inequality and oppres- 
sion and no end of them, such as curse 
to-day the colored people of the Unit- 
ed States. 

This is the stern, the terrible alter- 
native, which stares in the face the 
Dominican republic, with that other 
one of a tyrant-president like General 
Heureaux. 


Which of 
she to choose? 
her place, I should not hesitate to 
choose for the sake of the Dominican 
people and for the sake of the people 
of Hiayti too the less of the two evils, 
viz: a tyrant-president like my _ old 
friend, General Ulisses Heureaux, and 
that right speedily. 


the alternatives ought 
For myself, were | in 


Haytian Revolutions 


By T. Thomas Fortune 


War is the greatest calamity that 
can befall a people. It should never 
be resorted to against a foreign power 
except to protect the national honor 
and interests, after the failure of all rea- 
sonable efforts to compose the differ- 
ences, nor between citizens of the same 
state except when the life of the nation 
is threatened by persons who have self- 
ish interests which they regard as par- 
amount to the general interests, and 
which they refuse to have adjusted in 
a peacable way; such, for instance, as 
the slave power in our own country 
which claimed everything and sought 


by honest and dishonest means to 
shape the policy of the Republic to the 
narrow and abhorrent limitations of 
its inhuman purposes. Being entirely 
in the wrong, and refusing to listen to 
argument of any sort, war was found 
to be the only way out of the dilem- 
ma. 

Hayti was born out of a revolution, 
started by “free people of color,” who 
resented the denial to them of French 
citizenship, after it had been promised 
to them. In the subsequent turmoil, 
the black slaves rose against their 
master under Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
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to whom Wendell Phillips has given 
an abiding place in the pantheon of 
glory. Toussaint overcame all of his 
enemies, forced the recognition of the 
blacks by the French government, and 
when Napoleon Bonaparte sought to 
re-enslave the people and sent his vet- 
eran legionaries, under Leclerc and 
Rochambeau, to carry out his orders, 
they were whipped to a_ standstill. 
Having failed to conquer Toussaint, 
Napoleon had him treacherously seized 
and carried to France, where he was 
starved to death in a dungeon, April 
27, 1803. In breaking faith with Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture and starving him to 
death Napoleon Bonaparte wrote for 
himself one of the blackest pages in 
the black history of his career; but he 
was incapable of keeping faith with the 
wife of his bosom, who had made his 
career possible and whom he put aside 
to serve what he considered as_ his 
selfish advancement.—for the greatest 
of conquerors was yet so weak and 
human that he must have royal blood 
for a queen—he, the obscure Corsican, 
educated by charity and obligated to 
a woman for an opportuiity to upset 
the foundations of modern 
tion. 


civiliza- 


But the treachery of Napoleon did 
more than this; it removed from Hayti 
the only man who had the ability to 
shape the destinies of the people in 
the ways of self-reliance and govern- 
ment, and so enraged the people that 
they resorted to excesses under Jean 
Jacques Dessalines and Henri Chris- 
tophe that even to this day men shud- 
der in horror at the bare mention of 
them and their bloody deeds. To have 
been responsible for the excesses that 
followed the kidnapping pf Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, thus preventing the es- 
tablishment of stable and orderly gov- 
ernment, and sowing broad and deep 
the seed which has since ripened into 
perpetual revolution in the administra- 
tion of the Island, Napoleon wrought 
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more for evil in the New World than 
has been placed to his credit, while 
much good that he did, without intend- 
ing to do it, in shaking up the dry 
bones of Europe, has been denied him. 

The Republic of Hayti was _ pro- 
claimed January 1, 1804, and the reign 
of tyranny, revolution and corruption 
began, and has not been interrupted 
to the present moment, presenting one 
of the saddest and most discouraging 
phases of government in the history of 
the New World. From 1804 to 1806 
Dessalines was head of the govern- 
ment; from 1806 to 1820, Christophe, 
masquerading and _  tyrannizing as 
Henri I.; from 1820 to 1842, Boyer, in 
an atmosphere surcharged with wars 
and rumors of wars, held the reins of 
government; from 1842 to 1847, Her- 
ard, Guerrier, Pierrot and Riche fol- 
lowed each other rapidly, simply rush- 
ing On the stage, bowing to the sis- 
terhood of nations and passing on; 
from 1847 to 1858, Faustin Soulouque 
was the central figure, and, not being 
content to rule as president, he, too, 
had himself proclaimed emperor, styl- 
ing himself Faustin I.; then came Gef- 
frard, who was ousted and shot on the 
steps of the palace in the same year of 
his elevation, having as successor Sal- 
nave, who managed to maintain him- 
self in power until 1870, when Nissage- 
Saget got control of the government. 
The following years have been years 
of wars and rumors of wars, presi- 
dents following each other so rapidly 
that it is difficnlt to get at the begin- 
ning and ending of them, some of 
them being Salomon, Legitime, Hyp- 
polite, Simon Sam and General Nord, 
who is now president. 

A Haytian exile told me_ recently 
that General Nord was the close friend 
and commander of the _ insurgent 
forces of General Firman, who is a 
diplomat and not a soldier, in his effort 
to get the better of President Sam. 
When General Nord had conquered 
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the ruling president, he reached the 
conclusion that it was a waste of good 
things to let his chief, General Firman, 
have the presidency, and _ forthwith 
had himself proclaimed president, turn- 
ing not only the guns of the soldier 
but the machinations of the diplomat 
on his good friend, who as secretary 
for foreign affairs under President 
Hyppolite, I believe, outwitted Secre- 
tary Blaine and toyed spectacularly 
with Minister Douglass and Admiral 
Gherardi, over the negotiations for the 
cession of the Mole St. 
coaling station. When 
man went into exile, to escape being 
shot by his friend, President Nord, 
some five hundred other Haytians, fol- 
lowers of his and of the ex-president, 
Simon Sam, also departed the shores 
of their native land. [| have met many 
of the fugitives, who call themselves 
“exiles,” who are scattered throughout 
the West Indies, the United States and 
Europe, and who cannot go 
home until President 


Nicholas as a 


General Fir: 


back 
Nord dies or is 


forced by a revolution to flee the 
country. 

This sort of thing has been going 
on in Hayti for a hundred years. No 
president is allowed to live out his 


term in peace, nor is his successor al- 
lowed to qualify without a revolution. 
If the retiring president and his friends 
do not go out of office into a conven- 
ient steamship and sail away, they 
are hunted down and either placed in 
dungeons or shot; and when they go 
away they usually take all the money 
there may be in the national treasury 
as well as their private cash not al- 
ready deposited in Paris. And this is 
one of the reasons for the poverty of 
the Haytian people and their treasury 
and for the deterioration in the char- 
acter of their leaders. Each president 
leaves an empty treasury and a large 
bonded indebtedness to his successor 
and the Republic, and the strong men 
who have been his friends follow him 
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into exile, usually to Paris,—where all 
Haytians go while they are living, 1i 
they can, and where those who fail 
to do so in the flesh hope to do so 
when they die. 

Hayti is immensely rich in soil 
conditions and in minerals and dye and 
hard woods. Under the French slave 
masters it was in a high state of culti- 
vation, furnishing Europe with a large 
part of its cotton, 
The 


roads were in splendid condition all 


consumption of 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and the like. 


over the Island, and there were magnfi 


cent chateaux everywhere; but un 
der the rule of black and yellow ty 
rants masquerading as presidents, per- 


petual revolutions and corruption — in 


the conduct of the government, 
and the hatred between © blacks 
and mulattoes, there has been 
a steady falling off in = agricul 


tural production and in the revenues of 
the government, the producing masses 
becoming discouraged by the instabil 
ity of the administration of the govern- 
ment and the insatiable greed of the 
tax-gatherers, while the and 
character of the people have been shot 
on the heels of 


brains 
every revolution or 
forced to spend a large part of their 
time and substance in 
estimated that there 
ed and wealthy Haytians living in 
Paris than in Hayti, and that most of 
the private wealth of the Hay- 
tians, instead of being invested 
in the productive industries of 
the country, is banked in Paris, 
where governments _ that and 
governments that go many not eat it 
up. 


exile. It is 


are more educat- 


come 


And a large part of the customs 
revenues, the banking and the corpo- 
rate franchises, have been alienated to 
white foreigners as security for public 
loans, the proceeds of which had been 
eaten up by revolutions or stolen by 


retiring presidents and their official 
friends. The public highways have 
been allowed to become rough and 
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time-worn, so as to be impassable in 
many parts, and the fine residences 
and plantations have been allowed, in 
most instances, to fall into ruin and 
jungle. The death’s head of a century 
of revolution and corruption has left 
the Republic weaker in population and 
character and wealth and in the esti- 
mation of mankind than when Dessa- 
lines,—taking up the work where 
Toussaint L’Ouverture left it,—by va- 
liant and heroic deeds, forced his 
country into the charmed circle of in- 
dependent states. 

It is a black picture, but I did not 
make it; the Haytian people have made 
it themselves, and they will have to 
stand by the record. 

“Not e’en the future o’er the past has 
power ; 
What has been—has been.”’ 

During the past twenty odd years | 
have had an opportunity of meeting 
some of the best and strongest men of 
Hayti, and I can safely say that I have 
never allowed a chance to escape to 
argue earnestly with these men about 
the exceeding evils of Haytian revolu- 
tions, of the damage that they did to 
the productive resources of the Repub- 
lic and to the general spirit of the peo- 
ple, and tothe reputation and standing 
of the country with the Powers of the 
world. Some of them have 
my interference in their domestic af- 
fairs, but most of them have admitted 
that I was right but were unable to 


1 
resented 
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remedied. 
And, so, from year to year, the condi- 
tion of Hayti and the Havtian people 
has grown from bad to worse, and the 


see how the evils could be 


end is not yet. I know that I am a 
friend of Hayti and the Haytians, and 
their inability to get the measured 
stride, the equipoise of character and 
purpose that make for national 
stability and prosperity, has 
a source of constant concern 
to me. And I still hope that out of 
the fearful conditions which have 
dragged the country down to degra- 
dation in the past one hundred years 
there may appear in the second century 
of its independence the genius for high 
and noble purpose which shall make 
for the continued independence of the 
country and for the peace and hap- 
piness and prosperity of its people,— 
who have the proud distinction of be- 
ing the only slave race in history which 
successfully threw off the yoke of ser- 
vitude and established and maintained 
a government of their own, even unto 
the hundredth year. They have the 
country as their own, they have the 
soil, and the forests, and the mountain 
ranges filled with all the wealth that 
heart could desire, and they have the 
opportunity, as no other black people 
on the globe have it, to make for them- 
selves a position in the galaxy of states 
which shall command the respect and 
admiration of all mankind. Will they 
do it? 


been 
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By | 

Hayti suffers most from being so lit- 
tle known. Our next door neighbor 
for a century, she is less known to-day 
than is Korea. She has suffered from 
her friends and from those who per- 
sistently ridicule her. 


Some years 


ago, I sat through a lecture on Hayti 


John S. 


Durham 


by one of our most famous platform 
orators. His speech was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the ornate English 
which so many of our men cultivate to 
perfection. It pano- 
rama of military achievement, lighted 
up in a two-hour flame of eulogy, from 
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L’Ouverture to Salomon, framed in 
with all the tinsel and frills of official- 
dom. It was one of the most thrilling 
orations I ever heard and yet I was 
not satisfied with myself for enjoying 
it so thoroughly. We were all feeling, 
feeling, feeling. Not a soul of us had 
been doing any thinking except the ar- 
tist on the platform who had been play- 
ing on our nerve chords, his favorite 
instrument of which he was 
Surely, Emerson had his 
mind when he said that all 
are eloquent. 


master. 
school in 
Negroes 


The audience rushed forward tg con- 
gratulate the speaker and, at his re- 
quest, I went up to the platform and 
stood at his side during the impromp- 
tu, spontaneous, reception. Finally 
the people broke up into groups and 
He said: 

“John, you tell me that I was elo- 
quent, that I held my audience, that 
I look well and that you are — glad. 
What else?” 

And, I, smiling sadly, 
friend: “How can you lie so!” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” he 
laughed back at me. | 
just how you felt. [| 


left us to have a word alone. 


asked my 


knew 
was watching 
you and you were too blind to see me. 
Now, my dear fellow, don’t be a fool! 
Every word I said was true. These 
people came here and paid fifty cents 
apiece to hear me talk. 
to be entertained. 


They came 
They have what 
they wanted and the worth of their 
money.” 

In a recent issue of a magazine, di- 
rected with unusual editorial insight 
as to the reading wants of the United 
States, I read this introductory para- 
graph to an article on Hayti: “A gov- 
ernment without a prattical school sys- 
tem, a government whose expenditures 
are seldom made for improvements, a 
government without adequate asylums 
or hospitals, a government of petty 
thieving, continued insurrection, pro- 
miscuous poisoning and counterfeit fi- 


nance 





this is the Negro republic of 
Hayti, the land where the blacks rule.” 
This is the story of Hayti which the 
outside world knows, first put into 
book form by a man with a grievance, 
seeking an audience. People pay so 
much for the magazine and they get 
what they want and pay for. 

With careful use of the adjective and 
skillful generalization, one may, with 
literal truthfulness, picture New York 
as a world centre of civilization or a 
swarming hive of vice and corruption. 
Exercising the same literal discrimina- 
tion, one may paint the South 
of the United States as_ alive 
with all the social virtues or 
as tortured in the throes. of 
hellish social passions. And the rhe- 
torician, of artistic temperament, 
squinting through ignorance or pre- 
judice, might easily deceive himself 
into thinking that he would be 
telling the whole truth. In_ the 
case of the orator and in_ that 
of the writer, I have no doubt 
that the process of self deception 
was comparatively easy if neither of 
them had been able to talk with the 
people of Hayti, the people who live 
next to the soil, the class to whom we 
must go in order to judge fairly the 
promise of any nation. 

To the man who will learn the patois 
of Hayti, who will approach the people 
with human interest and fellow feeling, 
there is revealed the real wealth of 
Hayti, the untouched resources of the 
little republi¢, out of which, I trust, 
the statespianship of the new century 
will develop the future of the nation. 
There is a quick intelligence, a mar- 
velous revelation in view of the 
history of the people. Because 
of the military system and_ other 
things, the men _ lack _ initiative; 
but they are not lazy. I know 
of no other laborer who puts in a 
harder day, with so little incentive 
than does the Haytian—when at work. 
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There is also a_ basis of physical 
strength which will be an important 
factor in the development. 

Then, the Haytian has not had those 
contacts with the Teutonic civilization 
which unman the Negro while 
refine him. 


they 
He could not understand, 
for instance, why any public indignity 
should be inflicted on him simply be- 
cause he is black. To him, the differ- 
ence between a white manand a_ black 
man is the difference between a white 


horse and a black horse. The horse 
is under the hide. He could—and he 
does poor devil!—understand that a 


superior, black or white, should keep 
him in his place as an inferior. But to 
be bullied because of his color, to be 
insulted, to be set apart in public 
places, supported by his labor as by 
other men’s labor—he would die 
senting that because his contacts have 
not yet taken from him that element- 
ary self respect and that barbaric self 
confidence which mark the primitive 
man whether he be Sepoy, Mahdist, 
Boxer or Ashantee. If things 
tinue to go along as rapidly as they 
seem to be going now, Hayti will soon 
be the only place on the face of the 
earth where the Negro will have the 
chance to develop without those con- 
tacts. 

I would not attempt to discuss the 
wisdom or the unwisdom of the Hay- 
tian policy, even if I were sure that it 
would not be an impertinence to do 
so. Toussaint had the other idea. He 
wanted his republic to develop along 
world lines and not along race lines. 
He wrote this into his constitution. 
His policy showed that the race unity 


re 


con- 


and race equality ideas which were 
quickening the literature of his day 
had, in some mysterious way, pene- 


trated the slave quarters of this ob- 
scure French colony and flashed the 
sense of world sight into the brain of 
this slave statesman. His country- 
men did not adopt his view. So far 
as I am able to remember, every con- 
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insisted 


had 
that Hayti shall be the black republic. 


stitution since his own 


l-orecasts 


starting 


must be made from __ this 
point. The little republic 
must stand or fall by its own yard 
stick, adopted early in the last century 
and clung to tenatiously in the tradi- 
tions and affections of the people, the 
measure of the Negro in the possibili- 
ties of self government. 

It is from this Haytian point of view 
that I place as very important this 
quality of the Haytian man-primitive, 
barbaric, but surely pregnant with 
civic possibilities—the quality which 
irresistibly impels him to die in de- 
fence of his rugged self respect. If 
he should have to work out his future 
through contacts with Teutonic civili- 
zation, he would doubtless have to go 
through generations of loss of char 
acter and then up through the slow 
gains and growths to the dignified self 
respect and the imperative self asser- 
He 
thousandfold more 
aggravated degree, the experience of 
the Saxons themselves under the Nor- 
man rule. The Haytian man of to-day 
would have to be told what to 
do with the wooden collar of the Sax- 
on of a 


tion of a thorough civilization. 
would have, in a 


not 


few 


centuries ago or the jim 
the American of 
any more than a good, strong, 
bull has to be told his 
first business with a red rag. 

Now, particularly from the Haytian 
point of regard that quality 


crow car of colored 
to-day 
self respecting 


~ 


view, | 
as good national capital, as a real as 
set for the statesmanship of this cen- 
tury. It is found also in the Haytian 
woman; but she has more, infinitely 
more. She is a She 
is a loyal wife. She is the conserva- 
tive force of the republic: for it is she 
who inspires the humble home life and 
keeps alive the traditions of the repub- 


devoted mother. 


lic. The powerful, generally unat- 
tractive in face, toiling, affectionate 
Havtian woman is one of the’ most 


pathetic and positively the most admir- 
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Statcve of Columbus and Anacaona in Front of Cathedral. 


(From the Four-Track News). ? 


able figure in the West Indies. With 
her, hospitality to strangers attains a 
perfection really Eastern in its nature. 
Many a time have I slept on linen 
never used by the family, held in re- 
serve for the stranger whom nightfall 
catches near the humble door. I 
have traveled all over the mountain 
sides and I never owned a weapon of 
any sort in Hayti. The kindly wel- 
come of the family, the fragrant coffee 
at day break, the hearty Godspeed in 
the patois, so rich in its expression of 
human emotion—one must experience 
all that to know the wealth of Hayti. 
And, if one cent be offered in payment, 
one sees the other side of the lady, the 
side which the husband sees when he 
does not behave himself. She in- 
dulges in downright language to the 
man who would pay ker for her hos- 
pitality. 

From the days of the French, the 
Haytian woman has preserved the art 
of the gardener. Surrounded by 


Dutch, Spanish, British and Danish 
islands, her interests and her 


work 








have maintained the standing of Port 
au Prince as the best vegetable market 
in the West Indies. This art, she 
hands down to her sons and_ her 
daughters. To know her, one must 
meet her in her home and talk with her 
about her life, her interests, her aspi- 
rations. She stands up to all fair 
tests. She has kept strong and full 
of life the roots of a fine 
growth. 


national 


The development of the republic in 
the new century will doubtless be 
along these lines: 

1. Public roads. Not railroads, 
but public highways with substantial 
bridges, one system crossing the coun- 
try along the frontier of Santo Do- 
mingo, a republic which has before it 
entirely different lines of growth, by 
the way, and another series of roads, 
connecting the main highway with the 
coast at important points. Such roads 
will give the people the first chance of 
making the best of what they are and 
of what they have. 


2. A national system of agricul- 
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ture. Sugar, coffee and cocoa, cul- 
tivated by modern methods and work- 
ed with modern machinery, would be 
the centres around which would be 
organized the individual work. The 
art of gardening would be helped by 
the introduction of the best agricultur- 
al implements and the employment of 
capable, sympathetic, directors, such 
as Tuskegee could readily furnish, to 
demonstrate the use of the tools. 
3. Public schools. But give the 
people profitable work and roads and 
they will look after the schools without 
coaching. 
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In short, Hayti has all that her ad- 
mirers say she has. She has much that 
is attributed to her by her detractors. 
She has minerals, fine lands, a varied 
climate and a magnificient coast line. 
Her ruling class is composed of people 
as cultivated and as otherwise at- 
tractive as the educated people of any 
other country. In my judgment, 
however, her real hope as the black 
republic is in the hearts and minds and 
bodies of her people who live close to 
the soil and whose good traits simply 
baffie analysis in view of the way in 
which that class has been exploited by 
the fortunate few. 


Che Cen Eyck Prize Essay 


By William Pickens 


To the average American the word 
Hayti vaguely suggests a far-off is- 
land home of semi-civilized black men. 
Cuba, before brought under the intense 
focus of the American martial spirit, 
was hardly more definitely known. 

Turning attention to Hayti, we find 
in history one of the most interesting 
and in nature one of the most beautiful 
spots on the globe. The subject de- 
mands attention, since our West In- 
dian possessions and the Isthmian 
canal have forced this land and people 
upon our interests; the subject de- 
serves attention, because the history 
of the Negro in one hundred years of 
political freedom and supremacy will 
throw some light upon the much- 
mooted questions which involve the 
welfare of the whole southern section 
of our country, and vitally concern the 
status of a tenth of our entire popula- 
tion. 

In 1492 Columbus leaving Cuba 
came upon a paradisal land inhabited 
by two millions of the Carib race. So 
rapturing was its beauty that return- 
ing to Europe, he strove hard “to 
prove to Isabella that he had found 


here the original garden of Eden.” 
And to this day all description of its 
natural loveliness, even that by Wash- 
ington Irving, falls short of the real- 
ity. It is confessed beyond the power 
of language to exaggerate its beauty, 
productiveness and desirability as an 
abode for man. 

But its virgin fertility and its. abor- 
iginal race unfortunately fell into the 
hand of the 16th century Spaniards. 
Under this master and in a brevity of 
time attesting its unsurpassable cruel- 
tv, the two millions of “red men” were 
utterly crushed out of existence. The 
unfailing ingenuity of the tyrant con- 
ceived an idea which not only deter- 
mined the future history of Hayti, but 
has extended its influence over the 
whole of Western civilization. By 
edict of the Spanish government Ne- 
ero slaves were imported, and hard- 


ships that destroyed the red man, 
caused the black man, like Israel in 
Egypt, to “multiply and wax ex- 


ceedingly.” 

Let us turn our attention to the his- 
tory of this new. element, as much for 
the broadening of our spirit of human- 








ity by casting a sympathetic glance 
upon the lowly, as for the genuinely 
historical and romantic interest that 
the view presents. 

Within a period of less than three 
hundred years, between 1500 and 1800, 
the ratio of blacks to whites had be- 
come by importation and multiplica- 
tion ten to one. 


In the 17th century, through the 
activities of the buccaneers, the French 
began to invade the western part of 
the island, which part was ceded to 
France in 1697. The population rap- 
idly acquired the tricolored aspect of 
“free whites, partially free mulattoes, 
and enslaved blacks.’ Many of the 
mulattoes were intelligent, and upon 
the outbreak of the French Revolution 
caught the intractable spirit of liberty 
from the mother country, and under 
threat of arms demanded complete 
freedom and political rights. The home 
government granted the request; the 
Haytian whites suspended its opera- 
tion; the angered mulattoes flew to 
arms and the most bloody, cruel and 
vindictive struggle of history was in- 
augurated. The little island was in- 
volved in al] the horrors of a savage 
death-struggle, fit offspring of the 
Reign of Terror,—child not inferior to 
its parent. 


The preliminary struggle was be- 
tween whites and mulattoes. But an 
unsuspected power stepped into the 
contest: the black slave, with his 
savage nature untamed by two hun- 
dred and fifty years of subjection to 
French and Spanish scourge, rose up 
in his overwhelming numbers and ag- 
gravated the depravity of war. In 
1791, marching with the body of a 
white infant spitted upon a spear for 
a standard, they attacked, plundered 
and massacred every accessible com- 
munity of Europeans. The situation 
became so intolerable and the affairs 
of France were so involved at home 
that it was deemed best to conciliate 
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the blacks by proclamation of univer- 
sal freedom in 1795. 

Spain and England had rushed in; 
the latter were beseiging the French- 
man Levaux; to his assistance the 
blacks under Francois Dominique 
Toussaint now turned, and the Negro 
leader received the agnomen “L’Ou- 
verture” for making the only “open- 
ing” for the French. Toussaint, a 
black slave, after securing the escape 
of his master’s family, had joined the 
Negro army,—such fidelity as show- 
ed the American slave who lay like a 
watchful mastiff on the doorsteps of 
the absent Confederate soldier. 

The black general, in the name of 
France, drove out the enemy and be- 
came, like Bonaparte of the mother 
country, virtual dictator of the island. 
Having none of that suicidal race- 
hatred which is at present the bane of 
Hayti, he abolished slavery but restor- 
ed the whites to their estates, and ap- 
pointed in his council of nine, eight 
white planters. These elected Tous- 
saint president for life; but Napoleon, 
the First Consul, could not brook a 
fellow-upstart and exclaimed :“He is a 
revolted slave whom we must punish; 
the honor of France is outraged” 

Youssaint declared independence in 
i801. Bonaparte sent his brother-ir- 
law with 30,000 men, who after unsuc- 
cessful strife concluded peace with 
L’Ouverture. Then by an act which 
history brands “the blackest treach- 
ery,’ the Negro general-in-chief was 
seized, sent to France, and without 
trial or hearing committed to a dun- 
geon,—and the slow death of dark- 
ness, cold and hunger. 

The prison governor finally went 
away on a four-days’ journey, forget- 
ting to leave even water. When he 
returned the black warrior lay stretch- 
ed upon the floor and the rats had be- 
gun to gnaw his feet. “Apoplexy” 
was the official announcement. 

Next to the base denial of the only 
woman that ever loved him, this was 
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Napoleon’s most unpardonable treat- 
ment of an individual. 

The Haytian Negroes were enraged 
and the brand of savage warfare was 
relit. The French were expelled in 
1803, and independence was assured. 

And with the gain of absolute inde- 
pendence the uncivilized horde gained 
the most efficient weapon 
struction. It was deemed their first 
savage duty to butcher  indiscrimi- 
nately mulattoes and Europeans, who 
were the only possible hope of the is- 
land. Such shortsighted policy has 
to-day brought the Haytian govern- 
ment below the merit of political inde- 
pendence. Having destroyed 


of self-des- 


every 
trace and hope of internal civilization, 
nothing was left to the imbruted ex- 
slaves but to relapse into a savagery 
and cannibalism comparable to 
state of their African ancestry. 

All the early rulers after Toussaint 
L’Ouverture were despots; 
feeble imitation of Napoleon 
parte, taking the title of “emperor.” 
And the first black emperor was sum- 


any 


one, in 
Bona- 


marily shot by his own creatures. 

The island has known but one pros 
perous period, that of the reign of 
President Boyer from 1818 till 1843. 
The affairs of the Black Republic then 
reached their zenith. Recognition 
was accorded by the European pow- 
ers, France signed its independence, 
and for the first time the internecine 
strife between mulattoes and Negroes 
was allayed. 

But Hayti could not endure a pros- 
perous rule. Boyer was overthrown 
in 1843, and the eastern part of the 
island withdrew into the 
Dominican Republic. 

In the west the old order of “rebel- 
lion and revolution” was reinaugurat- 
ed. The mulattoes, the 
more intellectual time 
maintained their getting 
some old Negro, ignorant, 


separate 


who were 
element, for a 
power by 
however 


who was well known as a “veteran,” 
and 


setting him up as a nominal 
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ruler, through which figurehead they 





could manage the affairs of state—a 
form of government for which Mr. 
Gladstone invented the fitting term 


of “gerontocracy.” Thus the illiterate 
Negro Soulouque, whose only quali- 
fications were that he was “old enough 
to have the war” 
and well 
connected in the fetish-worship, was 
deemed by the “gerontocrats” a _ fit 
tool for administrative purposes. But 
to their great chagrin he was no soon- 
er ushered into office than he assum- 
ed the sonorous title of 
austinus I., established a_ fantastic 
court, and surpassed all precedent of 
excess and tyranny. 


been a veteran of 


and was a king of “voodo” 


Emperor 


Down to the present day there has 
been nothing constant and wniform in 
Hayti save revolution and decline. 
The constitutional government is a re- 
public; the administration is a despot- 
ism. The “state religion” is Roman 
Catholic; the religion of the people is 
fetish-worship and The 
not worked for lack of in- 
dustry and prevalence of turmoil. Ag 
riculture is 
when not 


voodooism. 
mines are 
primitive. 
prevented 


Commerce, 
by war, is ham- 
pered by 


dishonesty: their exported 


coffee is usually increased in weight 
by a considerable admixture of small 
pebbles. 

The coast line of the island suggests 
the shape of a turtle; but this turtle 


has his head turned eastward, 
contrary to the usual “course of em- 
pire’ and civilization. And this is 


strangely coincident with the fact that 
relatively to the forward advance of 
other Western nations Hayti has _ for 
one hundred years been going steadily 
backwards. 

In the east Spanish is the 


prevail- 
ing tongue, in 


the west is spoken a 
French patios. In the statute education 
is compulsory, but its lack among 
the people can be inferred from relia- 
ble reports of human 
cannibalism in 


sacrifices and 


certain districts. 





— — 

















The navy consists of a gunboat 
and two or three men-of-war of an- 
cient construction; the army, in time 
of peace of a few plume-loving batal- 
lions—in time of war, of every body 
of the male population. 

The Haytian government is a failure 
financially and instrumentally. The 
traces of civilization are disappearing; 
the waste of incendiary civil strife is 
unrepaired; the Negro women are 
now frying bananas on the sites of for- 
mer palaces and public dwellings. 

We will not be so severe in our 
judgment or so sweeping in our con- 
clusion as to call it a demonstration 
of the incapacity of the Negro race for 
self-goverment; but it is complete 
historical proof of the inability of any 
uncivilized race for maintaining a civil 
community with no outside constrain- 
ing force. It is a miniature picture of 
the fate that threatened the southern 
United States in the Period of Recon- 
struction. The savage and the child 
to rise to higher things must feel the 
power of a stronger hand. This is the 
special blessing of the American Ne- 
gro and has in forty years set him cen- 
turies ahead of his MHaytian brother, 
who has been “self governing” for one 
hundred years. The MHaytian black 
has left no doubt as to his political in- 
ability, for he has tried every rule 
from the imperial to the anarchistic. 

As the case stands now the interven- 
tion of some outside power is impera- 
tive. All weak sentimentalism should 
be dismissed. The letter of humanity 
should be violated for the sake of the 
spirit. The subjugation of the island 
by Great Britan or America would be 
an act of kindness. 

The reasons that make such a step 
preferable on the part of the latter 
country are obvious: 

First, the Monroe Doctrine binds 
the United States to render its violat- 
ion unnecessary; lays upon this coun- 
try a measure of responsibility for the 
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political and diplomatic conduct of the 
lesser American states. 

Secondly, the American possessions 
in the Greater Antilles make it a pro- 
per regard for self-interest as well as 
the fulfilling of obligation to these 
newly acquired subjects, to prevent in 
the best possible way the interrupt- 
ions of trade and commerce and the 
demoralizing influence from a constant 
state of warfare in a vicinal power. 

The only reasonable condition is, 
that such outside restriction-shall les- 
sen as Haytian civilization adyances. 

Thirdly, the task would be much 
lighter for America than for any oth- 
er country. The American statesman 
is schooled as no other in the problems 
of the Negro race. Under American 
instutions the blacks as a race have 
reached the highest plane of civiliza- 
tion of which the Negro’s history has 
recorded,—a fact sometimes obscured 
by the remonstrances against injus- 
tice and oppression. 

Finally, Hayti is about the size of 
Scotland; and the present economic 
press in the struggle for existence can 
not permit so large and fruitful an 
area, on whose resourcefulness mil- 
lions might subsist, to be subjected to 
ceaseless fire and rapine by an unindus- 
trious and revolutionary few,—be 
that few of any race or color whatso- 
ever. 

This luxuriant isle with its varying 
elevation can.grow every product of 
the Tropics and the Temperate Zone. 

It is the most productive spot on the 
globe. But because of the insecurity 
of property and life, foreigners, who 
have no political influence are constant- 
ly withdrawing from the island and 
with them the capital. The mines 
are deserted, the fertile lands in waste, 
and the balance of political power in 
the hands of fetish priests and “voo- 
doo” worshippers. 

The opening up of the island and 
the security of peace would not only 
destroy that discrimination which ren- 
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ders foreign enterprise impracticable, 
and invites the more self-dependent and 


industrious American Negroes to a_ the Christian missionary. 


Society Among the Colored People of Washington 


By Mrs. Mary Church Terrell 


Up to date no freaks have appear- 
ed in the colored society of Washing- 
ton. No man has given a dinner for fountain after a theatre 
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Register of the United States Treasury.formerly Prominent Georgia Lawyer. 


dogs, to which he invited his friends, come forth wet to the skin, as did a 
as a well known leader among the 400 certain young belle in the exclusive cir- 
of New York did a short while ago. cles of Baltimore a few years 


19 Ye 


new field, but would discover clamor- 
ous and unsuspected opportunities for 


No young women clad in rich eve- 
ning robes has walked into a public 


party and 
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ago. Barring this dearth of freaks, 
colored Washington is 
very much like any other kind. 
To begin with, the various sets 


society in 


and cliques in the social whirl 
number like unto’ the 
Washington 
there are more colored people who are 
well educated and well to do than in 
any other city in the world. Even if 
all those who are equal mentally, mor- 


are in 
sands of the sea. In 


ally and financially chose to join in one 
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(ys 


grand social union, it would be incon- 
venient to do so. Like other human 
beings all colored people who are of 
equal culture, intelligence,and affluence 
do not care to mingle with one anoth- 
er socially. For this reason it would 
be easier to locate the North pole than 
to find “the great and only” among 
the numerous colored social circles of 
Washington. 


SOCIETY OF 





WASHINGTON. 

















MRS. FRANCIS, 4 ~—/ 

Member of the School Board of the Dis- 

trict and wife of one of Washington’s 
best Physicians. 


The old citizens think they are the 
elect, the chosen, and dare anybody 
to dispute it. They believe that lon- 
gevity coupled with culture and afflu- 
ence should count for more than any 
other combination. So far as they can 
they resemble that old Knickerbocker 
set in New York City, into whose so- 
cial sanctum sanctorum the nouveau 
riches are not permitted to set their 
unhallowed feet. 

Then there are the new comers who 
laugh in their sleeve at the old citi- 
zens. “Verily we are the social salt 
of this Capital earth’, they say “while 
the old settlers are wrapped in the dra- 
pery of their scorn and contempt for 
us, we are up and doing things.” “If 
you ask who are the Sunday-school su- 
perintendents,” says an interloper, “or 
if you inquire who is the president of 
almost any literary society, or who 
originates, executes to perfection, and 
mans anything creditable to the color- 
ed people of the District, you will dis- 
cover that the individual who does all 
these things is a new comer.” If it 
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were not for the new | comers, to let 
them tell it, there would be no sort of 
activity among} the colored people at 
all. Things would be as dead as a 
grave yard, they say. In spite of this 
rivalry between the old citizens and 
the new comers, they occasionally ex- 
change social courtesies with one an- 
other, tho the line of demarcation 
is never wholly eradicated. 

Besides these two grand. divisions 
of old citizens and new comers there 
are subdivisions ad infintum. If all 
colored people look alike to some folks, 
they all do not look alike to one anoth- 
er, when it comes to drawing the so- 
cial line. However many social wheels 
within a wheel there may be among 
the colored people at Washington, 
there is one general rule of admission 
into all, to which there has never been 
an exception, so far as I know. It 
would be as difficult for a bore or a 
moral leper to obtain social recognition 
among the educated, refined colored 
people at Washington, as it would 
be for a camel with a hump to pass li- 
terally through a cambric needle’s eye. 

Tho it is impossible to _ tell 
which social circle stands at the head, 
there is one that comes more promin- 
ently before the public than the others, 
because it fathers and mothers most 
of the big social functions given on 
specials occasions and _ contributes 
much to the pleasures of those within 
the charmed circle throughout the sea- 
son, 

In this set oil and water mix, for it 
is a combination of old citizens and 
new comers. The club which stands 
sponsor for this circle gives a grand 
ball during inauguration week, during 
a G. A. R. encampment or any stich 
notable occasion. Every winter this 
club gives about six dances or assemb- 
lies in a beautiful hall owned by a 
colored organization. Attendance at 
any of these parties would be an eye- 
opener to one whose education con- 
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cerning the society of colored people 
had been neglected. Here he would 
see women as tastefully arrayed, as re 
fined, as correct in of the 
English language, and as graceful in 
carriage as ever rivaled Terpsichore in 
the maizy dance. 

To one 


their use 


unaccustomed to such a 
gathering, the variety of types might 
appear odd at first, but soon this very 
feature of the affair would please him 
most of all. Is not variety the spice 
of life? At any dance given by the club 
to which reference had been made one 
might rub elbows with a dogtor, whose 
practice is lucrative asd ‘arge, who 
owns a beautiful home* tastefully fur- 
nished, and who togéther with his 
wife, a member of the school board, 
has been whisked to the j:all i+ his 
own automobile. 

It is impossible to circulate very 
freely at such a function w ‘out meet- 
ing graduates who hol* d ‘as from 
Harvard, Yale, Corne in, and 
































COLORED SOCIETY 
other 
ing. 
It would be hard to find a bevy of a 
dozen young 
there was not 
graduated from 


renowned institutions of learn- 


whom 
had 
from the 
normal or high school. Of this number 
might be one 


women among 


one or more who 


college or 
distinguished in appear- 
ance and prepossessing in manner, who 
married a short while ago and has gone 
to Philadelphia to live. Both by ances- 
try and by marriage this young woman 
is connected with two as remarkable 
men as the race has produced. 
ty-five 


Twen- 
years ago her own grand- 
father kept the finest and most exclu- 
sive hotel in the Nat‘on’s Capitol. A 
list of the titled diplomats and distin- 
guished statesmen who stopped there, 
together with the important conferen- 
under 1 


ces held roof would furnish 


an excellent history of the times. The 


| 
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Who won a first grade certificate in an 
examine*ion in North Carolina when 
every ite teacher failed. Since that 
time stored and white teachers have 
ney : illowed to take the ex- 
ar ys ether in that State. 
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TERRELL, 


Appointed Judge in the District of Colum- 
bia by President Roosevelt. 


grandfather of the young womans hus- 
band amassed a great fortune in Phila- 
delphia and was worth a million and a 
half dollars, when he died a few years 
ago. In going the rounds a 


visitor 
mig 


ht be introduced to a distinguish- 
ed looking gentleman with a magnifi- 
name per- 
fectly familiar to him, but whom per- 
sonally he had _ never 

While cudgeling his 
the status of this man, if the stranger 
should thrust his hand inadvertently 
into his pocket and pull out a $10.00 
bill, the mystery would be solved, for 
upon that very bill, perhaps, the name 
of the man in question would be writ- 
ten, and the stranger would know that 
he had just been presented to a high 


cent physique, whose was 


met before. 
brain to fix 


offical in the Treasury Department— 
A bald 
headed judge, who for the nonce, had 
thrown off his judical dignity might 
be seen tripping the light fantastic as 


the Register of the Treasury. 
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gracefully as a man no longer so young 
that he would tear under the wing 
could be expected to dance. That ge- 
nial gentleman with the contagious 
laugh is the man whose signature is 
necessary to all documents conveying 
real estate and all instruments estab- 
lishing corporations, in the District of 
Columbia. His offical title is Recorder 
of Deeds. The daughter of a man, 
who was a congressman and Minister 
to Hayti and who is the wife of one of 
the best lawyers in the State of Ten- 
nessee might be in the gay throng. 
A handsome man who was once lieu- 
tenant governor of Louisiana, and who 
was really elected to the U. S. Sen- 
ate, tho he was not seated, is rarely 
absent from such an affair. The son 
or the grandson of one of the great- 
est orators this country has ever pro- 
duced would probably be present. That 
young man with a fine intellectual face 
and an unassuming manner is the son 
of a former United States Senator from 
Altho he is but a few 
years beyond his majority he is a grad- 


Mississippi. 


uate of Harvard University and is Prin- 
ciple of the 
Tuskegee. 


Academic Department of 
The man with the bright 
piercing eyes and the enthusiastic man- 
ner iS a prosperous real estate dealer, 
who numbers among his clients and 
friends men holding some of the high- 
est positions in the gift of the 
Among the 


nation. 
teachers present there 
might be a principal of a building, a 
supervisor or so, and other school of- 
ficials, both on the trustee board and 
off. A clerical looking gentleman with 
dignity, benignity and _ intelligence 
written on his brow, would probably 
rivet a stranger’s gaze. This rector re- 
ceived his education in Oxford, Eng- 
land, and numbers among the com- 
municants of his church some of the 


best families in Washington. 


It would not do to fail to mention 
the literary lights which some 
shine 


times 
at a representative social func- 


THE NEGRO. 


tion. No one enjoys dancing more 
than a certain literary celebrity, whose 
short stories have appeared in the At 
lantic monthly and whose novels are 
widely read. And the latter have been 
commended not only by the “Dean of 
American Letters,” but by other dis- 
tinguished well. Tho 
this author lives in Cleveland Ohio, he 
is a frequent 


writers as 
visitor in Washington, 
particularly when the city is celebrating 
some event of national importance, 
like an inauguration, say. Those young 
women sitting at a table near the win- 
dow are daughters of a prosperous 
business man in Baltimore. The lady 
who has just risen and who looks as 
thou she might be a 


Madrid has an 


beauty from 
interesting history. 
Some years ago a teacher’s examina- 
tion was held in the State of North 
Carolina. A white 
teachers took the examination but she 


large number of 








MRS. EDITH WORMLEY MINTON, 


Granddaughter of Jas. Wormley, once pro- 
prietor of the finest hotel in Wash- 
ington,, and lovely wife of Dr. Harry 
Minton of Philadelphia. 
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was the only one who had African 
blood in her veins. When the pa- 
first— 
far ahead of all the white teachers. 
Since that time colored teachers have 


pers were marked she stood 


not been allowed to take the examina- 


tion with their white brothers and 
sisters. It was deemed unwise by the 
powers that be, no doubt, to permit 
the Negro to show his intellectual su- 
periority over the whites. The _ tall 
young man conversing with her is a 
prosperous druge’st and is the son of 
a man who was once Secretary of 
State of South Carolina. That fine 
young fellow with the shoulder straps 
was a lieutenant in the Spanish Amer- 
ican war and is now practicing law in 
Pittsburg. He is also a graduate of 
Harvard Universitv. The older man 
to whom he is talking was awarded a 
medal by the Congress of the United 
States for distinguished bravery dur- 
ing the civil war. 

“T have heard and read of the f -+t- 
ry of motion’, said an Englishma. of 
title who had attended an assembly, 
“but I have never seen it till to-night.” 
This burst of enthusiasm, so unusual 
from an Englishman, was poured forth, 
after our Lritish friend had seen the 
lanciers danced by some young peo- 
ple whose feet, like the old flag, “never 
touched the ground!” Each and every 
member of the club which gives these 
assemblies makes it a matter of con- 
science and religion that every woman, 
old or young, married or single, gets 
her share of the dances, if she wants 
it. There is the usual belle, perhaps, 
who receives more attention than the 
rest of her sisters, and there is the 
beau ideal, with whon%most of the wo- 
men like to dances The club which 
gives the assemhlies to which refer- 
ence has been made is by no means 
the only one worthy of mention. There 
are others which contribute similarly 
to the pleasure of their friends, even 
tho they do not entertain so fre- 





MAJOR CHARLES DOUGLAS, 


Commander of Post No. 21 G. A. R. Son 
of Frederick Douglass. 


In addition to the functions 
given by the various clubs, there are 
card parties, luncheons, dinners, and 
receptions, given by individuals on a 


quently. 


large scale, or small scale, as the case 
may be. If a matron or a maid from 
a sister city visits Washington, her 
hostess will probably give a reception 
in her honor, so that the stranger may 
meet her Washington friends. Then 
there will be a succession of lunch- 
eons, dinners, card and theatre par- 
ties and small dances given for the 
stranger by the friends of her hostess. 
She will certainly enjoy one or more 
drives and the chances are that she 
will be taken in a conveyance owned 
by the friend who invites her. 

Some of those seen at the leading 
social functions during the winter 
spend a portion of the summer at the 
sea shore, in the mountains or at some 
quiet country resort. There is a charm- 
ing spot on the Chesapeake Bay, which 
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has been converted into a summer re- 
sort by one of the most progressive 
and useful colored men in Washing- 
ton. Here some of the flower of the 
social flock of Washington and neigh- 
boring cities take their summer out- 
ing in pretty little cottages which they 
themselves own. Boating, fishing and 
crabbing are the order of the day, to- 
gether with an occasional dance, to 
which a few of the sweltering friends 
of Washington are invited. At Cape 
May, or Atlantic City or Newport or 
Saratoga some of the social contin- 
gent are sure to while away a portion 
of the summer. 

Among the colored clubs formed by 
the colored men of the city, there is 
none more interesting than the Pen 
and Pencil Club, which is composed 
of some of the cleverest and most in 
tellectual men of the race. As its name 
indicates, the members are men who 
\ eld the pencil and push the pen for 
lle various magazines and newspapers 
published by the race. This club usu- 
ally celebrates the birth day of Fred- 
erick Douglass by giving a banque‘, 
at which speeches laudatory of the ser- 
vices of this Moses of his people are 
delivered. At the expense of the in- 
vited guests quips, jokes and witti- 
cisms are indulged in, which are wor- 
thy of the efforts of leaders in this line. 


There is a club composed entirely of 
women, who call themselves the 
Brownies. The social functions of this 
club are always noted for the origi- 
nality of their conception and the clev- 
erness with which the conceits are 
executed, 

While the colored people of Wash- 
ington believe that all work and no 
play makes Jill as well as Jack very 
stupid and dull, they have a serious 
side which presents itself in many 
ways. There are many literary clubs, 
composed of people who like to study 
and read the best literature. One of 
these has held together for nearly ten 
years. There are musical organizations, 
the purpose of which is to both culti 
vate a taste for good music and to learn 
to sing it as well. Generally speaking 
the representative colored people of 
Washington take a deep interest in 
all the great questions of the day. The 
race problem is constantly discussed, 
of course, wherever two or three at 
gathered together. 
teresting subject is to be presented at 
the Bethel Literary, which by the way, 
is the oldest literary society establish 
ed by the colored people of this coun- 


Whenever an in 


try, or at any similar organization, 
there is sure to be a goodly number of 
the leading lights in Washington so- 
ciety. 


In a Southland Vale. 


By James D. 


Down in the Southland once 


Corrothers 


I found a vale 


Wherein | thought the fairy muses dreamed. 
Thither so oft I went that soon it seemed 
My soul, when lonely, sought that quiet dale. 


So I would 
Peace met me 
In sympathy ; 


or = 
go; 


and, when all else would fail, 
there, with gentle eyes that streamed 
and Hope came; and I deemed 


That, sheltered safe from every stormy gale, 


Dreaming sweet dreams, 
And, haply. sone sweet bard 


forevermore. 


*twere sweet to rest me there 


Might see my grave, and sing, while cvuoed the dove, 


And breathed the balm 
Of life and death, aed myste 


of ’fumed air and sward, 
ry, and love; 


And all the terder hopes that waft us up above. 


—_—_——_ —_—_— -—— 
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Che Education of Negro Ceachers 


By Lewis B. Moore 


“If I were not a preacher, I would be 
a teacher,’ said Martin Luther. “It 
is hard to make old dogs obedient and 
old scoundrels pious, but young trees 
are more easily bent and _ trained.” 
Thus did the great reformer compre- 
hend the potentiality of the teacher’s 
work. One ounce of proper forma- 
tion is worth a ton of reformation. The 
Negro teacher holds the key to Negro 
elevation. The school is the greatest 
single force in the solution of the dif- 
ficult problem. The teacher is’ the 
one agent that can remove the incubus 


of illiteracy and lessen its legitimate 


results—immorality and crime. Appa- 
ratus, buildings, locations, text books, 
libraries are important, but subsidiary 
in comparison with a skilful teacher 
which is truly the only indispensable 
factor in the equation. The most ef- 
fectual ministry is the ministry of edu- 
cation. 

The Negro people are profiting by 
the general revival of educational in- 
terest and their schools are being im- 
proved. Better apparatus, more mod- 
ern text books, more hygienic school 
houses are being provided, but the 
point where the provision and im- 
the one 
which is most important, and where 


provement are weakest is 
the least advancement has been made: 
[ mean in the furnishing of 
trained teachers. 


well- 


To my mind the most needed reform 
in Negro education is that whereby 
there may be turned into channels for 
the specific training of Negro teachers 
a large part of the millions of money, 
training of 
quick witted civilians of general cul- 
ture. Of the thirty thousand (30,000) 
colored teachers giving instruction to 


now being spent in the 


nearly two millions (2,000,000) of 
Negro children, not five per cent. have 
had that training which will enable 
them to do most effectually the real 
work of education. Their good work, 
hitherto, is due rather to their earnest- 
ness and quick sympathy than to peda- 


gogic insight. 

A recent letter from a well known 
philanthropist interested in Negro edu- 
cation says, “We have the means but 
have great difficulty in securing pro- 
The fact to 
be admitted is that the Negro higher 
schools of the South are not empha- 
sizing the training of teachers, but are 
leaving their graduates to succeed as 
best they may in spite of their lack 
of scientific training for the teaching 


perly trained teachers.” 


profession. 

Just two years ago, a distinguished 
Negro Educator in the South declared 
that “There is no school south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line (possibly barring 
two in Washington, D. C.) where a 
Negro can get that pedagogic training 
and inspiration which will make him 
an artist rather than an artisan.” Re- 
cognizing this condition the trustees 
of the Peabody and the Slater funds, 
have decided hence forth to appropriate 
money specifically for the training of 
teachers. The Peabody trustees mean- 
while are planning to establish some- 
where in the South-land for white as- 
pirants a Teachers’ College to be 
known as the “Geo. Peabody College 
for Teachers.” This of course will not 
touch the life of the Negro common 
schools, now manned in many in- 
stances by a class pitiably ill prepar- 
ed. 

The education of Negro teachers 
must then be an object of immediate 
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care. There must be teachers to take 
the places of that noble band of con- 
secrated men and women, who, follow- 
ing in the wake of the northern armies, 
like angels of mercy to the sore and 
wounded in battle, and like heavenly 


messengers to the newly emancipated 


slave, beat back with their keen intel- 
ligence and quick sympathy the ignor- 
ance of two hundred and fifty years of 
imbruting servitude. No missionaries 
to China or Africa ever did a nobler 
service nor suffered more ignominious- 
ly than these who were the pioneers 
in the work of teaching the Negro 
youth. They were made to suffer un- 
mentionable indignities; their mission 
was misunderstood and their every 
suggestion controverted. They were 
hated, regarded as aiders and abettors 
of awful wrongs to be heaped upon the 
Southern whites through Negro rule. 
They were ostracised, stoned and cir- 
cumivented in every way possible. And 
only recently as their work is seen to 
have saved the South from a lapse into 
a worse barbarism than that from 
which it was freed by the army of 
Grant and the pen of Lincoln, are they 
now held in esteem as a noble com- 
pany of whom the world was _ not 
worthy. 

As the places formerly held by this 
noble army are made vacant, by death 
or retirement, new opportunities otf 
educating their own race are given 
gradually and discreetly to the young- 
er Negroes. The success or failure of 
these few Negroes upon whom §are 
placed the intellectual, social and eco- 
nomic future of their people measure 
the capacity of the whole race; for as 
Bishop Haygood use to say: “If it 
were proved that the race could not 
furnish its own educators, it would be 
proved that the race could never be 
educated.” 

In several states already, has there 
been a transfer of institutions to the 
hands of Negro teachers—an inevit- 
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able result of the dual system of edu- 
cation in the South. This has provok 
ed the hint that Negro education is in 
imminent danger of deteriorating. It 
is argued that these new teachers have 
not the consecration of the early mis- 
sionaries from the North; that their 
talents run to showy speech-making 
and cheap advertisement and not to 
genuine service; and that they have 
not had that training in the Science 
of Education, which would enable 
them to plan courses of study, organize 
departments of learning or to super- 
vise the execution of plans mapped out 
by others. 

There are normal schools and univer- 
sities in each of the Southern States, 
but their work for the training of teach- 
ers, is productive of too meager results 
compared with their oportunities and 
obligations. The normal schools are 
usually low grade secondary schools 
with a little Latin, a little Algebra, 
a smattering of fourteen weeks in sci- 
ence and a brief study of “methods” in 
order to do showy work in the primary 
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The graduates of these 
schools with note books full of plans 


grades. 


and methods and devices, are too much 
lacking in apprecitation of the History, 
Principles and Practice of Education 
to be much more than mere machines. 
The primary schools cannot be better 
until the higher schools send out better 
teachers and these schools cannot send 
out better teachers till they are man- 
ned by men and women from the Col 
and Universities who 
trained in the History, 
and Art of Education. 
Here is the opportunity for the col- 


leges are 


Phil sophy 


leges and universities whose “normal’ 
departments, through mismanagement 
or neglect of their opportunities have 
become an object of derision, falling 
into utter disrepute among the more 
ambitious of Negro youth. They need 
to be thoroughly reorganized so that 
they may produce men and women to 
aright the 


their people in all grades of education. 


guide new activities of 
the founders 
of the higher schools for the Negro 
minds = of 
Indeed 
teach and 
supply the race with skilful and = able 
teachers. 
“But what 
“should the Negro teachers have?” 
Should it be different the 
same as, that given the white candi- 
dates? The Normal School Commit 
tee of the N. E. A. answered this ques 
tion in saying that the Negro teach 
ers “are to give a special trend to the 
industrial the people 
among whom they labor and are to be- 


This was in the mind of 


people and is. still in the 
them. 
function is to 


who 
chief 


those 
their 


support 


training’ one — asks, 


from, or 


activities of 


come leaders in all progress, intellect- 
ual and economic.” The Negro teach- 
er then is to be more than one going 
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the rounds of the school room by day 
and resting from labors thereafter. He 
is so to do, or rather undo, the work of 
the ignorant parent; he is to instruct 
parents no less than children in ways 
of living, working, saving and adjust- 
ing themselves to the body polite of 
which they form a part. 
The curriculum of their 
should include a large amount of His- 
tory, of Geography, of the best litera- 
ture, of Science, (Physical, Natural, 
Ethical and Social), and the mechanic- 
al arts, together with professional 
training in the Science of Education. 
Much has been said about the com- 
bination of the scholastic and 
trial in the higher schools. | 


schools 


indus- 
believe 
it is entirely possible to so correlate 
industrial courses 
that they will mutually dignify each 
other and make teachers more able to 


the academic and 


increase the social and economic effi- 
believe 
that with their present problems none 
of the schools for the Negro 
should 


ciency of the community. | 


people 
their industrial or 
technical plant, giving lessons day by 


be without 


day in the dignity of labor and _ train- 
ing Negro youths to intelligent self- 
support. There should be such a cor- 
relation as to develop character, power 
and practical efficiency. 

These studies and should be 
pursued for the educative value pri 
marily and only secondarily for their 
utility. 


work 


Plato has given the proper ad- 
studies in what he has to 
arithmetic: “Not cultivat- 
ing it with a view to buying and sell- 
ing as merchants and shopkeepers, but 


vice about 


say about 


for the purpose of war, and to facili- 
tate the conversion of the itself 
from the changeable to the true and 
the real.” 


soul 
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Stone Mountain and Vicinity 


By John W. Hubert 


Sixteen miles from Atlanta, in De 
Kalb county is Stone Mountain. 
Approaching from the southeast by 
way of the Georgia Railroad the 
mountain can be seen some 30 miiles 
away, looming up like a threatening 
summer cloud against the northwest 
horizon. What is particularly strik- 
ing is the boldness of its relief com- 
pared with that of the surrounding 
country. It is the largest mass of sol- 
id granite in the world. Measuring 
seven miles in circumference at its 
base, hugh and dome shaped, it rises 
686 feet above the adjacent dissected 
peneplain. 

Reference to the accompanying map 
will show that Stone Mountain is part 
of a granite gneissis and granite area 
extending southwest to LaGrange; 
that it is in the great belt of Archaean 
rocks occupying nearly one half of the 
state, and constituting its substantial 
backbone. The great watersheds have 
shifted about within this area through- 
out all geological time, whence the riv- 
ers carried their muddy treasures to 
the Mississippi, the Gulf, the Atlantic. 

Standing on the summit one may 
see the Stone Mountain Creek at the 
base stealing awav to the southeast 
to join Yellow River. To the north, 
trains on the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad seem to trudge along the 
horizon: farther. Black Tack. Kenne- 
saw and the Blue Ridge rear their 
oval rounded backs. On the left is 
Atlanta, and to the south the country 
spreads away in one level expanse, 
then dips beneath the horizon. 

To ascend the mountain is difficult 
from all sides vet verv much less so 
from the south and southeast. The 
wavs are clogged by great boulders 
which to the climber sometimes seem 


so delicately poised that a slight push 
of the hand would send them thunder- 
ine below. The northern face rears 
itself like some awful frowning brow. 

A feeling of instinctive dread crept 


Geological formations of the State, 
Archaean, the backbone of the State 
oldest land from which the sea backed 
off to the South and to the North 
west. 


over me one April day when I steod 
but a few vards away and gazed up 
the unscalable heights for the first 
time. I saw where the rains of a 
thousand centuries had collected in 
the hollows towards the summit, 
rushed down to the 400 feet line, and 
then leaped harmiessly off into space! 
It is a great sight. But I could not 
stop here. I must, with a part of mv 
class, press through the tangled un- 
derbrush, across the little stream, and 
into the shadow of the great rock. 
Close beside it you stand amid the 
debris of the ages—recesses carved in- 
to the solid rock, fallen decaying logs, 
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STONE MOUNTAIN AND 


boulders of every size and shape, all 
over-topped by slender trees and dense 
underbush just putting on their green 
clothes. 
But 
mass Of exposed granite in the world. 
It might be well to explain just what 
granite is, and what is its relation to 
the gneisses and schists which usually 
occur the 
first place it gets its name from the 
granular texture apparent. It has in 
its physical composition what are call- 


I said this boss is the largest 


in the same locality. In 


ed essential minerals and 
minerals. There are, of course, gran- 


and granites—the most usual 


accessory 


ites 
composition however is 

I:ssential Minerals Feldspar Group 
(Juartz 
Orthoclase 
Microcline 
Albite 
Oligoclase 
Labradorite 


Accesssory Mineral 
Muscovite 
Biotite 
Hornblende 
Tournaline 
Acmite 
Piroxene 

These by no means exhaust the list 
of essentials, apparent accessories and 
microscopic accessories, but they are 


representative. A granite takes its 
name for the prevailing accessory 
present. Muscovite shows up most 


strongly in the Stone Mountain gran- 
ite, hence it is called 
granite. 

The rock freshly cut has a light gray 
color displaying slight traces of dark 
biotite and tournaline. 

Of the chemical composition of the 
granite I need not here speak. The 
ratio of the combining elements, and 
their number vary for almost every 
locality. Granite is the most durable 
of all building stones. Its capacity to 
withstand the sum of those forces, 
chemical and physical, which tend to 
destroy it is, very great indeed, as 
the existence of Stone Mountain in its 
boldness of outline will testify. 

As before indicated the State of 
Georgia may be roughly divided into 
three great areas, (1) The Coastal 


muscovite 


VICINITY. 








&y 
Creeping Bowlders. 


Plain, (2) The Piedmont Plateau, or 
Crystaline belt, (3) the Paleozoic 
area. 

The Palaeozoic area and Coastal 


plain are both sedimentary rocks of 
varying composition—limestones, 
sandstones, shales and conglomerates 
—which have been derived in part or 
wholly from the successive base level- 
ings of the crystaline Piedmont Pla- 
teau. It is out of this hard resistant 
mass that Stone Mountain rises: 

At least feet of solid earth 
has been carried away from all the 
surrounding country, to the west and 
to the south. 

It will be observed from the accom- 
panying sketch that Atlanta is part of 
a relatively level, yet much dissected 
peneplain. The village at the base of 
Stone Mountain is 1955 feet above 
sea-level, Atlanta is 1052 feet. For 
some fifty miles in every direction from 
the mountain the country averages 
from 1000 to 1100 feet. Atlanta is nat- 
urally a poor city. She is not like Au- 
gusta, Macon and Savannah, the cen- 
ter of a great agricultural region. 
There is no water power here; no sea- 


seven 


port. Thousands of cubic miles of 
her best soil have made middle and 
south Georgia and Alabama richer. 


Nothing remains but bleak red hills. 
Atlanta however has location; she has 
the undaunted pluck and industry of 
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her citizens and the “gift of gab.” 
The city nestles at the foothills of the 
Alleghenies, a natural gateway  be- 
tween the North Mississippi Valley 
and South Georgia and Florida. 

All trade and travel between Ala- 
bansta and parts of Mississippi on the 
one hand, and the Northwestern states 
on the other go most directly 
through Atlanta. “Atlanta Spirit” 
feels instinctively the natural poverty 
of the city, hence its almost fanatical 
attempt to sieze every talked of ad- 
vantage in trade and communication. 
It is a fight for dear life. 

[ have never visited a place that 
Was so interesting to me from the 
standpoint of botany as Stone Moun- 
tain. At the base are the usual trees 
of this section, poplar, oak, pine, sweet 
gum. About the one hundredth foot 
line one finds only oak and pine; far- 
ther up pine and cedar predominate; 
at the summit the little pines and 
cedars that have succeeded at last in 
scaling the rocky brow grow _ broad- 
topped, not erect and slender. 





a6 — ) 29 
A sheltered nook showing climbing 
vegetation. 
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Their spreading branches almost 
touch the rocks; disproportionately 
large roots go in’ many directions 
wedging themselves into every crev 
ice. These little trees are the advance 
guards of the scaling party of ambi- 
tious trees farther downs the slope. 
They realize their dangers and adapt 
themselves as best they can to hold 
out, by lying flat and sticking close. 
We struck a fox toward the summit; 
he circled around the precipitous cliff 
in full view of our party, easily and 
rapidly. It was his native element. 

We took lunch on the very summit 
on the spot where circles a few 
remains of an ante bellum hotel and 
summer resort. And as the needed 
food and fresh mountain breeze light- 
ened our spirits we told stories. We 
talked of the Cherokee Indians who 
brought their criminals and pale-faced 
captives to the steep cliff, bound hand 
and foot and pushed them off to a 
dark doom; of young braves disap- 
pointed in love, leaping into mid-air; 
of masters who dashed unruly slaves 
over the precipice to miserable death; 
and of the quiet solitude so dear to 
numberless — strolling pairs. The 
strongest impression one gets is of the 
great age of the mountain. It is a 
solid monument that testifies in many 
ways to the ceaseless activity of nat- 
ural forces. The surrounding weaker 
regions have yielded. It alone abides 
in the glory of its strength. 
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Diagram to indicate the relation 
weathered gneiss and gneissoid rock. 
which has pierced the overlying 


of Stone Mountain to Atlanta. A, a 


B unweathered. C the granite boss 


rocks. 
































Religion and Education 


By Kelly Miller 


Education is the process of unfold- 
ing the potential faculties with which 
God endowed — us. 
three-fold being, 
mind and spirit. 

A perfect scheme of education would 
bestow adequate attention upon the 
several departments of our nature. 

But in its accepted significance, the 


has Man isa 


consisting of body, 


term applies mainly to the intellectual 
side of life, leaving the spiritual facul- 
ties wholly untouched. The 
of the pupil is measured in intellectual 
units alone. If there be any spiritual 
culture, it f 


progress 


is only by reason of in- 


direct or reflex influence. 
When the damsel of the high priest 
with the 


speech be- 


accosted the guilty apostle 


damaging evidence--"thy 
trayeth thee’--she doubtless suggested 
a more profound truth than her untu- 
tored mind fully comprehend. 


The evidence of language not only 


could 


betrays the perversities of the human 
heart, but the the under- 
standing as well. 

If current educational 
should survive to the more enlightened 
future, it will be doubtless amazed at 
the beclouded understanding of the 
darker ages, through which we are now 


blunders of 


discussions 


passing, when religion and education, 
were used as co-ordinate or contrasted 
terms. It will be at a total loss to un- 
derstand why the general process of 
education was confined to a single fac- 
ulty, and that too, to the one which is 
by no means of greatest importance to 
the welfare of mankind. 

It is that the 
religious faculty, unlike the intellect- 
ual, is not subject to development un- 
der the cultivation ; 
but that, by 
breaks forth, at once, into full perfec 


sometimes assumed 


slow process of 


some mystic power, it 


tion of beauty and grace. This may be 
true in the case of 
individuals. All 
quainted with the corresponding phe- 
the intellectual 

plod his weary way 
after along the dull 
lines of routine instruction, without 
any apparent effect upon his mental 
when, all of a sudden, as if 
by magic, his faculties begin to unfold, 
as a bud under the benign touch of an 
But the 
cannot rely upon such cases for aver- 


rare or. choice 


school-men are = ac- 


nomena in world. 
A pupil may 


year year, 


alertness; 


April shower. school-master 


age results. The slower process is the 
the - blade, then the 
corn in the ear.” 

a striking illustration of 


surer—"‘first 
then the full 
we not here 


Car, 


Have 


the application of natural law to the 
intellectual as spiritual 
world ? 

The of the educability of a 
faculty is to be seen in the compara- 


well as to the 
test 


tive uniformity of its strength in all 
of the sound individuals of the species. 
Thus the power of sight is approxi- 
mately equal in all persons who pos- 
sess the normal eye; therefore we may 
say that this sense is scarcely capable 
af cultivation. But in 
cernment, men differ widely as they 


spiritual dis 


do in corporal peculiarities or intellect- 
The spiritual gulf between 
Savanarola and a soulless magnate of 
a commercial 


1al power. 
trust is as wide and as 
deep as the intellectual chasm between 
Sir Isaac Newton and an untutored ar- 
\re we not, then, justified in 
concluding that man is susceptible of 


tisan. 


improvement on the spiritual as on 
the intellectual side of his being? 
We pity the physically defective o: 
infirm whose organs and faculties are 
so impaired that they can not enjoy 


the bounties and beauties which 


na- 
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ture has spread all around them. Our 
sympathy goes out for those whose 
low state of mental development de- 
prives them of relish and zest for the 
choice works of God and of man. But, 
alas, where is the pity for those whose 
spiritual blindness renders them un- 
appreciative of the higher beauties 
which blaze forth in things spiritual 
and divine? Indeed, it has become the 
fashion of those who can neither taste 
nor see such things to claim supe- 
riority over those who cultivate the 
nobler faculty. The boast of the ag- 
nostic or the atheist in the presence 
of his spiritually minded brother is as 
silly as the claim of a blind man to su- 
periority over one endowed with the 
sense of sight. The former has no gift 
that the latter can not justly lay claim 
to; and in addition, the latter possess 
an added sense which tripples his ca- 
pacity for knowledge, enjoyment, and 
service to his kind. 

Religeon consists in the disposition 
to worship God, who is a spirit, in 
spirit and in truth. It is worship, re- 
verence, devotion — that ceremony 
which ensues when the pious soul ap- 
proaches the Divine Presence. He 
who fails to comprehend the beauty of 
holiness, lives outside of the circum- 
ference of a charmed circle. 

The old Presbyterian catechism re- 
cites, that the chief end of man is to 
giorify God and enjoy Him forever. 

If this view of life be accepted, 
should not the education of the young 
prepare them for this higher destiny? 
Christ tells us “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” The aim 
of education is to lead the recipient in- 
to a larger, fuller, richer, nobler, high- 
er life. This surely can not be accom- 
plished by ignoring that side of life 
which is biggest with possibilities, 
blessings and hope. 


The balance between religious and 
secular culture is being destroyed by 
the perfection of modern pedagogical 


methods. The schools are reaching 
further down into the life of the 
child, to the very cradle itself, and are 
reaching up even to the age of full ma 
turity. In an able article in the 
Forum, President C. I. Thwing says: 
“Education has come to be recognized 
as one of the elemental and fundament- 
all forces of life. It has always been 
an elemental and a 
force, but has not always been 
recognized as such. It now takes its 
deserved place with the greatest. It 
may now be said that it has become a 
stronger force than the church oi 
which it was formally a _ function.” 
These words are not quoted to bol 


fundamental 


ster up a hazardous statement by learn 
ed authority, but because they express 
aptly and temperately the fact which 
is plainly apparent to every observer 
of the trend of modern education. 
Commissioner Harris maintains — that 
scientific and mystic or religious 
knowledge are so far incompatible 
that they cannot be imparted by the 
same method nor under the same tui- 
tion. Religious education, then, is 
confined to the home and to the Sun 
day-school. It is well known that the 
average home is not better qualified 
to impart adequate religious knowl 
edge than it is to administer compe- 
tent intellectual instruction. The Sun- 
day-school has the pupil only one hour 
a week, while his regular school du 
ties keep him at intensive work four 
or five hours a day. It is safe to say 
that fully one half of the young peo- 
ple of the land are growing up with 
out competent religious instruction. 
If it should be said that fifty per cent. 
of the people are growing up in illiter- 
acy, the nation would be stirred to 
its profoundest depth. And yet we 
look serenely on while the youth of 
the country are ripening into maturity 
without a saving knowledge of the 
truth. 


In America the church and _ state 
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are separate and distinct institutions 
by the organic law of the land. So 
long as the state controls education 
it must be divorced from all contro- 
verted religious instruction. While 
we render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, we should not withhold 
from God the things that are His. We 
should not forget also that Cesar is 
ambitious, and is never satisfied with 
his rightful belongings. Educators 
are practically agreed upon programs 
of instruction. A clearly defined body 
of knowledge is to be applied to the 
mind at definite stages in its formative 
growth. Ail will agree that the relig- 
ious needs of the young are as impor- 
tant as the intellectual; but we are 
unable to adopt a program of instruc- 
tion to meet such needs. 

There could be no public schools 
unless the people adopted a common 
curriculum which was more or _ less 
acceptable to all. It is narrowness, 
bigotry, and spiritual conceit that 
makes impossible a common scheme of 
religious training. When Christ silenc- 
ed the little sectarian bigots of his day 
with the assertion that, “The hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem wor- 
ship the Father. The true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and 
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in truth,’ was He not also speaking 
to their modern counterparts? Those 
who can only approach the Father 
along hard and fast sectarian lines are 
psychologicaliy closely akin to the 
heathen who can only see the heavenly 
vision under the similitude of a grav- 
en image. 

Excessive zeal for a special feature 
injures the general cause espoused. 
The cause of truth and righteousness, 
and the kingdom of God which, we 
pray, may prevail on earth as in heav- 
en, are immeasurably retarded by sec- 
tarian and schismatic zealousness and 
jealousy which forbid a common 
scheme of spiritual enlightenment. 

Religious culture, then, is not only 
indispensable to the individual and 
communal welfare, but it furnishes 
the closest point of attachment be- 
tween man and his eternal destiny. 
Without it a full-orbed, well rounded 
existence is as impossible as a triangle 
without one of its sides. Religion and 
education must each perform its func- 
tion in the complex equation of life. 
“Let knowledge grow from more to 

more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That heart and mind according well, 

May make one music, as before; 

3ut faster.” 


The Sanctum Sanitarium 


My friend, Emmett J. Scott, told 
me the following about Arthur Sim- 
mons, the Negro door-keeper at the 
White House. Simmons, as_ every- 
body knows, is the personification of 
good nature, but his long residence in 
Washington, and his daily contact 
with the leading men of the Republic 
have given him a peculiar fondness 
for “big” words. Once upon a time 
an obstreperous office-seeker called 
and asked to see the President. 


“You cawn’t see ’im,” said Arthur 
curtly. 

“Well,” said the man, “he told me 
to call to-day.” 

“You cawn’t see ’im,” again replied 
the imperturbable Mr. Simmons. 

“Why can’t 1?” asked the persist 
ent office-seeker, losing his patience. 

Without changing the blank expres- 
sion of his countenance, Arthur Sim- 
mons looked at the man and said: 

“You cawn’t see ’im—he’s in de 
Sanctum Sanitarium!’—S. X. F. 
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This number of the Magazine will 
prove valuable and historic. Its con- 
tributions on Hayti and Santo Domin 
go are by representative men of the 
the writers have had 
first hand knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing on the Island, having been 
in the diplomatic service of the nation. 
We refer to Hon. Archibald Grimke 
and Hon. John S. Durham. The oth- 
er two writers, Mr. William Pickens of 
Yale University and Mr. T. 


race. Two of 


Thomas 


Fortune have won fame in their re- 
spective fields. The perpetual revo 
lutions that disturb the peace and 


well-being of the Island and that in- 
interfere with trade relations together 
with the backwardness of the natives 
in coming to a staple form of govern- 
ment have given rise to the question 
of annexation by this nation to its al- 
ready perplex mongrel citizenship. 
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It is stil] a question in the minds oi 
many as to whether the Latin and the 
Negro races are capable of conducting 
a government upon democratic princi- 
ples. It must be confessed that up to 
this writing, the examples given us by 
the South American republics and by 
the governments of Hayti and Santo 
Domingo do not settle the question. 
The prevalence of monarchical ideas 
gotten through long years of French 
and Spanish contact may explain in 
part for this woeful failure. The polit- 
ical education of those peoples 
been wrong for centuries and it may 


has 


require centuries, under the strong in- 
fluence and possible contact of a real, 
full-grown United 
States to bring these people up to th 


Republic like the 


rudiments of civil, democratic govern 
ment. 


Booker T. Washington on Lynching 

No wiser or stronger word has ever 
come from the pen of this great edu- 
cator than those he wrote a few days 
ago against lynching. The bloody and 
brutal tragedy sent a shock to every 
Christian the 
Negro race wonder whether the reign 
of the inquisition had set in in that 
state. If the authorities will 
hear these words of Mr. Washington, 
there will no reoccurence of the 
horrible The Negro lifts his 
voice against all forms of disorder and 
crime and he pleads to the authorities 
to let no guilty 
murderer or 
ton 


community and made 


poor 
be 


crime. 


man 
mobbist. 


escape, rapist, 
Mr. Washing 


Says: 


“Within the last fortnight three members 
of my race have been burned at the stake; 
of these one was a woman. Not one of the 
three was charged with any crime even re 
motely connected with abuse of a white 
woman. In every case murder was the sole 
accusation. All of these burnings took 
place in broad daylight, and two of them 
occurred on Sunday afternoon in sight of a 
Christian church. 


“In the midst of the nation’s busy and 


prosperous life, few I fear take time to con 
inhuman 


sider whither these brutal and 



































practices are leading us. The custom of 
burning human beings has become so com- 
mon as scarcely to excite interest or attract 
unusual attention. I have always’ been 
among those who condemned in the strong- 
est terms crimes of whatever character 
committed by members of my race, and lI 
condemn them now with equal severity; but 
I maintain that the only protection of our 
civilization is a fair and calm trial of all 
people charged with crime, and in their le- 
gal punishment, if proved guilty. There is 
no shacaow of excuse from legal methods in 
the cases of individuals accused of murder. 
The laws are, as a rule, mauve by white peo- 
ple, and their execution is by the hands of 
white people; so that there is little proba- 
bility of any guilty colored man escaping. 

“These burnings without crial are in the 
deepest sense unjust to my race; but it is 
not this injustice alone which stirs my 
heart. These barbarous scenes followed, as 
they are, by the publication of the shock- 
ing details, are more disgraceful and ae- 
grading to the people who inflict the pun- 
ishment than those who receive it. 


“If the law is disregarded when a negro 
is concerned, it will soon be disregarded 
when a white man is concerned, and, be- 
sides, the rule of the mob destroys’ the 
friendly relations which should exist be- 
tween the races and injures and interferes 
with the material prosperity of the com- 


munities concerned. 

“Worst of all, these outrages take place in 
communities where there are Christian 
churches; in the midst of people who have 
their Sunday-schools, their Christian En- 
deavor societies and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; where collections are taken up 


for sending missionaries to Africa and 
China, and the rest of the so-called heathen 
world. 


“Is it not possible for pulpit and press to 
speak out against these burnings in a man- 
ner that shall arouse a public sentiment 
that will compel the mob to cease insulting 
our courts, our governors and our legal 
authority, cease bringing shame and ridi- 
cule upon our Christian civilization?” 


Senator Blair Vindicated 


The adage “that all things come to 
him who waits,” was never more clear- 
ly set forth than in the present grow- 
ing attitude of Southern educators 
and public spirited citizens of the 
South on the Federal Education of the 
the 
that the senator having crossed to the 


masses. The pity about affair is 


great beyond cannot enjoy the won- 


derful change in southern sentiment. 


EDITORIAL. 
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When he proposed his bill in Congress 
to have the nation cope with the mon- 
the 
education of her minor and ignorant 
citizens, he was charged with being a 
hater of the South, a 
with visionary 


ster, ignorance, and undertake 


negrophilist, a 
ideas and as 
seeking to have the national govern- 
ment educate the Negro beyond the 
which would endanger the 
structure of the South. The 
ignorance of the blacks was regarded 


yankee 


whites 
social 


as the chief corner stone of the south- 
ern social surpremacy. This piece was 
cut from the cloth from which 
the other piece had been cut a cen- 
tury ago, viz., the slavery of the black 


Same 


man necessary to the existence of the 
Southern oligarchy. 


But happily for human nature it 
changes. We have at last discover- 
ed that ignorance is ignorance and 


it is worthy of respect in a white man 
as it is in a black man. Representatives 
parts of the South 
trying the passing of such a bill by 
that all the people may 
its benefits. Clarke Howell, 

the Atlanta Constitution 
writes a vigorous’ editorial in 


from various are 


Congress 
share in 

editor of 
favor 


of the project. He says: 


“Why not direct federal support of educa- 
tion within the bounds of the United States? 
Our government has not hesitated to ap- 
propriate large sums of money for the edu 
cation of the children of the Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos. Does not the same principle 
and need of help apply in the case of the 
children of genuine American citizens? The 
questions might have little force if it were 
true that the several states of the union 
are adequately providing and are amply 
able to provide for the educational needs 
of their children, but the fact is obvious 
that some of the states, notably in the 
South, are not providing and are not able 
to provide a public school service anything 
like commensurate with the needs of the 
rising generation. * * * 


The 
coming up from 
high time that it 


Macedonian cry for education is 
our own land, and it is 
be heard. In all justice 


and logic and sentiment it must be heard.” 
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BY SILAS 


THE SIGNS OF THE SUMMER. 
(From Lippincott’s) 
Whut am de signs uv Summah? 
Dat’s easy—sho’s you bo’n. 
You kin tell it by de punkins, 
An’ de ripenin’ uv de co’n. 


You kin tell it by de breezes 
A-blowin’ th’oo de sky; 

You kin see it in de rain-drops, 
An’ smell it ’proachin’ nigh. 


W’en you see de watahmillions 
On de tendah little vines, 
Den clap yo’ hands an’ holler 
‘Cause dey sho’ am Summabh signs. 


AN IDLE BOY 


An idle boy one idle day 

Played with a gun in an idle way;— 

And now the grasses idly wave 

Above his idle little grave. 

THE TALE OF A TRAMP 

A tramp sat on a railway track, 
Unconscious of moving trains; 

And next day came the coroner 
And sat on his remains. 


BEYOND THE STARS 
Beyond the stars, no problem crieth out 

For settlement. But freed from iron bars 
Of man-Made caste and all the lies of earth, 

All men shall brothers be beyond the 

stars. 

TO PUBLIC 
MENT. 

Mr. Jason Isaac’s son had just returned 
home from college, and had taken his place 
as clerk in his father’s pawnbroking es- 
tablishment. The old man, being anxious 
to harden his boy to the ways of the world 
and in order to forestall possible criticism, 
took him aside one day and spoke to him 
about as follows: 

“Now, my boy, you’re back from school, 
and you’ve gone into business with your 
father. I want to tell you now that you’ve 
got to steel your heart and shut your ears 
against what people are going to say about 
pawnbrokers and the pawnbroking busi- 
ness. People are going to talk anyway, no 
matter what you follow—the pawnbroking 
business is not an exception to this general 
rule. People are going to talk anyway. 
And what I want to say to you is that you 
must not care about what you hear and you 
must not pay any attention to what people 
say. People are going to talk anyway.” 

Two or three weeks after Isadore Isaacs, 
the son, had received this little curtain lec- 
ture from his father, he went to the old 


INDIFFERENCE SENTI 
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man with a tale of woe. It was to the ef- 
fect that people were saying that he, Isa- 
dore Isaacs, had stolen Adoniram Judson’s 
horse and sold it to a horse-trader. The old 
man chided the younger for going to him 
with such “nonsense,” as the old man called 
it. 

“What did I tell you?” asked the old man 
referring to the aforesaid lecture. “Didn’t 
I tell you that people were going to talk 
and that you musn’t pay any attention to 
what people said?” 

The young man backed quietly away from 
his father, saying never a word. 

A few days later, Isadore went 
father’s private office, and said, 

“Father, I’ve heard that rumor 
old man Judson himself saying 
stole his horse.” 

“Don’t bother 


into his 
again; 
is that I 
me,” said the old 
without looking up, “don’t bother me; 
you’re too chicken-hearted. Suppose I lis- 
tened to all the lies and mean things that 
people tell about me—why, I'd have no rest 
neither day nor night. Go on about your 
business; for the last time, I tell you don’t 
you pay any attention to what these old 
fools in this town are saying.” 
“But, father,” remonstrated 
man, “father, I’m obliged to pay some at 
tention to what these folks are saying 
they’re about to prove it on me!’ 
The sequel to this little story 
easily furnished by the  reader’s 
tion. It is an everyday affair. 


man 


the young 


may be 
imagina 


A PULPIT PROMPTER 

Brother Thomas Williamson was in the 
pulpit for the first time to preach his trial 
sermon, with a view to being set apart by 
the church to “carry the word.” His pastor, 
a lovable old Christian gentleman, had 
drilled him carefully in reading the passage 
of Scripture, which was to be used as the 
evening’s “lesson.” The old man was so 
much interested in the young man’s 
cess that he agreed to sit near the desk and 
coach him, in case he happened to stumble 
at any particular word or phrase. Brother 
Williamson commenced to read after’ the 
singing of the first hymn. The pastor sat 
near. Pretty soon, the reader came upon a 
hard place. He stumbled; he looked at the 
old man who had promised to come to his 
rescue; but, lo and behold, the old man 
had forgot the next word himself, and not 
having a Bible before him, he was in a 
“strait betwixt two.” The young man tried 
again. He read, “And Solomon said—”; 
he paused again; he looked at the preach- 
er; the old man whispered something to 
the young man. The young man looked at 
the book again, and resumed the reading 
as follows, “And Solomon said skip it.” 


suc 
























Phelps Hall Bible Traine School 


OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


ESTABLISHMENT.—The Tuskegee Institute, realizing that the 
demand for an educated ministry is growing throughout the South, 
opened the Phelps Hall Bible Training School in 1893 To enter 
the Bible School it is not necessary to have a special call to the 
ministry. Those who desire to do missionary work only, or to be- 
come intelligent Sunday school teachers, as well as those who in 
tend to preach, will be greatly helped by taking the course. 

OBJECT.—The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to 
give to young colored men and women a comprehensive knowledge 
of the entire English Bible, and to implant in their hearts a noble 
ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation and Christianiza- 
tlon of their people. The students are required to do missionary 
work in the various churches ana Sunday-schools near the institu. 
tion. In this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring 
communities. 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, 
the intention being not to oppose or antagonize any -theological 
work now being done, but rather to assist all denominations. 

THE BUILDING.—Phelps Hall, the building in which the 
School is taught, was given by a generous New York friend. It is 
a frame structure, three stories high. On the first fluor are the 
Chapel, Library, Reading Room, Office of the Dean, and three Reci- 
tation Rooms. The two upper floors, containing forty rooms, are 
used for sleeping apartments. 


TEACHERS AND LECTURERS.—Rev. Edgar J. Penney is the 
Dean. He 8 assisted by Rev. B. H. Peterson and Rev. J. H. Gad- 
son. Rev. C. O. Boothe, D.D., of Selma University, Selma, Ala.; 
Rt. Rev. George W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., and Rev. H. T. 
Johnson, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Dr. Frank K. Sanaders, Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., delivered a special course of 
lectures during the current year. 

EXPENSES.—The teaching is free. The cost of board, includ- 
ing furnished room, light, fuel, washinging, etc., is $8.00 per month. 
Students will be given an opportunity to work out from $2.00 to 
$3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only $5.00 to $6.00 to be paid in 
cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that a few 
may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

STUDENTS AND GRADUATES.—There have been twenty-six 
graduates from the Bible School. Some of these are actively en- 
gaged in ministerial work; others, with the ministry in view, are 
pursuing further studies in other institutions, while still others are 
teaching. 

The total enrollment in the Bible School for last year was fif- 
ty-three; fifty.two males and one female. Four are ordained min- 
isters, twenty-one licentiates, and the remaining twenty-eight are 
laymen. These students come from ten States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the West Indies. Seven denominations are represent- 
ed. For further information address 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal.' 
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Springfield Republican 


The Independent New England Newspaper. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
DAILY (Morning); SUNDAY; WEEELY. 





The Republican in its 80th year of service is a strong, clean, able, 
attractive newspaper, better equipped than ever to defend the public 
interests. 

Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news of 
Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in its 
= its outlook and its exposition of the great coricerns of the American 

eople. 
PThe Republican is firm in its faith in democracy and earnest in its 
application of democratic principles to new social conditions and problems. 

The Republican is made interesting to all the people. Its Literary 
and Sporting and Business News departments are especially rich and 
comprehensive. 

Tue SuNDAY REPUBLICAN is pence illustrated and contains a varie- 
ty of attractive magazine features strongly tinged with the New England 
flavor. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in the 
country. It offers fora small sum the leading editorials, literary anh 
other distinctive features of the Daily and Sunday editions together witd 
a complete review of the week’s principal news, all carefully edited and 
harmoniously arranged. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY. $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a a 

Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on peor The Weekly 
Republices will be sent free for one month to any one w 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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